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THE GENESIS OF THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


To explain Kant’s system is to trace its historical derivation. KKUNO FISCHER. 

Whatever bears on the origin of philosophic opinion bears also on its validity. ¥. 
B. TYLor. 

Were the question of origin once determined that of use and validity would be 
settled ipso facto. KANT. 


I. LoGIcAL. 


N the last paragraph of the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant 
describes the only possible methods of philosophy and fore- 
casts the results that may be expected to follow upon the adop- 
tion of his own. ‘As regards those who observe a scientific 
method,” he says, “they have the choice to proceed either dog- 
matically or sceptically, but in both cases they are under obliga- 
tion to proceed systematically. When I have mentioned in 
relation to the former the celebrated Wolff, and in relation to the 
latter David Hume, I may for my present purpose leave all the 
rest unnamed. The only path that is still open is the critical. If 
the reader has been kind and patient enough to follow me to the 
end along this path, he may judge for himself whether, if he 
will help, as far as in him lies, towards making this footpath a 
high road, it may not be possible to achieve, even before the close 
of the present century, what so many centuries have not been 
able to achieve, namely, to give complete satisfaction to human 
reason with regard to those questions which have in all ages 
exercised its desire for knowledge, though hitherto in vain.” 
The prognostication was not fulfilled. But it was not because 
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the Critique lacked readers, even though some of them were 
scarcely ‘kind and patient.’ Nor was it because fellow laborers 
refused to help the master surveyor in making his footpath a high 
road. On the contrary, he immediately drew to himself the co- 
operation of the best spirits of his country. All the same, the 
century closed without mankind gathering the promised harvest, 
although in 1799 Kant again solemnly asseverated, in his famous 
repudiation of Fichte’s lssenschaftslehre, that the “system of 
criticism resting on an absolutely certain foundation was forever 
established as it was also in future ages indispensable to the high- 
est ends of humanity.’ But, instead of that complete satisfac- 
tion to human reason predicted by Kant, there came, in the first 
generation, as logical sequence from one aspect of his system, the 
romantic gnosticism of Hegel, and in the second generation, as 
logical sequence from another aspect of his system, the spectral 
agnosticism of Sir William Hamilton. It would be unjust and 
paradoxical to class together the pet and the dé¢e noir of the Scot- 
tish school; yet on the question of the knowable and the 
unknowable Hamilton and Hume are at one. And, though 
Wolff and Hegel be as far asunder as a world-illuminating sun 
and a light-reflecting planet, the two agree in their fundamental 
attitude towards things, and would be described, in Kant’s 
phraseology, as intellectualists and dogmatists. Are then the 
powers of the philosophical world constants, the same since Kant 
as before? It really looks as if the generation now approaching 
the close of the nineteenth century had the same problems to solve 
as Kant found in the eighteenth, and thought he had disposed of 
forever by his critical philosophy. The only striking difference is 
that we have to settle with Kant himself. So deep and abiding has 
been his influence that no modern system, which is not to be 
anachronistic, can dispense with a propzedeutic devoted to an ex- 
amination of the critical philosophy. Even before those pre- 
liminary inquiries—prolegomena, critiques, canons, etc., which 
Kant held should precede philosophy proper—comes nowadays a 
definitive estimate of Kant’s own achievement. 

It is natural to begin with his method. If it did not accom- 
plish all that the founder of the critical philosophy anticipated, 
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the disillusion is not greater than it was in regard to the prophetic 
announcements which, in modern times, heralded the rise both of 
empiricism and rationalism. Fired with enthusiasm for a new 
conception, which has proved fertile in some fields of inquiry, the 
imagination of the investigator reads, as in the dry light of day, 
the future history of its triumphs in all fields. It was as specta- 
tors or agents of a marvellous expansion of mathematics and the 
natural sciences that Descartes thought by the method of the one 
to win for reason the fact of God’s existence, and Bacon by the 
method of the other to decipher, in the course of a few genera- 
tions, the complete alphabet of nature, and by this knowledge to 
subjugate all her powers to the use and comfort of mankind. 
But growing experience has made us more sober. We have 
come to divine the infinitude of nature, and to realize, therefore, the 
impossibility of knowing or mastering all her powers; so that, 
apart altogether from the inadequacy of Bacon’s theory of induc- 
tion, we have lost faith in the omnipotence of any scientific 
method. And though we acknowledge that no one knew better 
than Descartes the procedure of mathematics, to which indeed he 
made notable contributions, we must hold that he failed to ap- 
preciate the distinguishing feature of mathematical demonstration, 
namely, its dependence upon perception (Azschauung) for every 
advance upon the data. This insight would have saved Des- 
cartes, and Spinoza after him, from the illusion that geometry 
might be generalized into ontology, or from the belief that the 
method by which relations of space were determined would dis- 
close also the nature and mutual reference of God, man, and the 
world. It is possible thus to explain why neither the Cartesian 
nor the Baconian method has accomplished all that was originally 
claimed for it. And it may be that a dispassionate survey of the 
origin and character of the critical method will enable us to under- 
stand both the high hopes it awakened in Kant, and the bitter 
comment of history upon his predictions in regard to it. 

For the genesis of the critical method in Kant it is necessary 
to look both to his native intellectual temper, and to the foreign 
influences by which it was moulded. So far as that temper can 
be examined in its original purity, it exhibits in a marked degree 
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the tendency to mediate between extremes, a conservative ten- 
dency animating German philosophy as a whole, but especially 
conspicuous in Kant’s great predecessor, the encyclopaedic and 
many-sided Leibniz. It is an attitude of mind often induced, or 
at any rate confirmed, by historical studies, which, revealing as 
they do the anarchic elements in human nature, beget a corre- 
sponding respect for any fact or system that has once successfully 
established itself. But, in the case of Kant, it would seem an 
original predisposition or bent of mind. In his first work, pub- 
lished in 1747, when the author was only twenty-three years of 
age, the obligation to look for truth somewhere in the middle 
ground between contending parties, is not only instinctively ful- 
filled, but deliberately formulated as a rule, based upon the logic 
of probabilities, to be followed in the investigation of truth. The 
question turns upon the opposite theories of Descartes and Leib- 
niz regarding the measurement of force. Kant criticizes both, yet 
manages to unite them. “I choose the surest way,”’ he says, 
“‘ by adopting a view which does justice to both parties.’’ Neither 
is absolutely in error. ‘“ And when reason, in the different per- 
sons of acute thinkers, is brought into harmony with itself, and 
the truth, which can never be entirely missed by such thorough 
investigators, is laid bare at the heart of their mutual contradic- 
tions, the service is one which may in a very good sense be called 
a defence of the honor of reason itself.”’ ' 

Heine has said that nature destined Kant to weigh groceries, 
but he ventured to lay other substances on his scales. Of his 
proclivity to weigh and balance at any rate, his earliest treatise 
does not permit us to doubt. And the same feature is not less 
apparent in his next important work, the Al/gemetne Naturge- 
schichte und Theorte des Himmels, of the year 1755. This is a 
physical astronomy in which a theory of the genesis of the 
heavens is based upon the results of mathematical astronomy 
from Copernicus to Newton. The idea was afterwards indepen- 
dently developed by Lambert and the more celebrated Laplace, 

'See Gedanken von der wahren Schiétsung der lebendigen Kriéfte, 44 20, 21, 125. 
I, p. 30, p. 145. [The references in German are to Hartensteins ed. and in English 


to Miiller’s tr. of the Critigue and Mahaffy’s tr. of the /*re/egomena, the pages of 
the English works being enclosed by brackets. } 
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but Kant’s work remains a landmark in the history of astronomy, 
as, indeed, its genetic point of view is the beginning of the whole 
modern movement of evolutionary science. The occasion for 
mediation is furnished by the mechanical theory of Newton and 
the teleological theory of Leibniz. Whether you fall back upon 
the immediate agency of God, or upon mechanism, “ it is evident,” 
Kant holds, ‘‘to impartial reflection that the grounds on both 
sides are equally strong and absolutely convincing. But it is 
just as evident that there must be a mode of thought in which 
these apparently conflicting grounds can and should be united, 
and that in it the true system must be sought.”’ Similarly in 
regard to efficient and final causes. If you can say, ‘‘Give me 
matter and I will make a world,’”’ you cannot say ‘‘ Give me 
matter, and I will show you how a caterpillar can be produced.” ! 
Both theories are right within certain limits ; and by fixing these 
limits Kant removes the ground of antagonism. Matter and 
motion suffice to explain the physical world; for living bodies 
you need as well the notion of design. 

In the following year Kant undertakes to compose the strife 
(item componere) between geometry and metaphysics. The fun- 
damental notion of geometry is space, and of metaphysics the 
monad (at least according to Leibniz). How can monads, which 
are unspatial, exist in space ? If the metaphysician can compre- 
hend bodies only as monads, and the mathematician only as 
occupying space, the two modes of conception must be united. 
Kant grants that both are right. And by endowing the Lei- 
bnizian monad with the Newtonian force of attraction, he qualifies 
it to originate space. ? 

These examples show that Kant had a primitive bent towards 
mediation. His nature led him to compose intellectual differences 
by mutual concessions. His method was to recede somewhat 
from the vigorous and exclusive claim of either side in order to 
adopt the truth pertaining to both sides. This mental trait is of 
so much importance for the right understanding of his philos- 
ophy that it must be recognized at the very outset. Not that it 


11, pp. 218-220, 246. 
2 Monadologia physica, 1, pp. 459-472. 
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has hitherto been altogether ignored. On the contrary, it is a 
commonplace that the critical philosophy mediated between the 
rational philosophy of Germany and the empiricism of England. 
But the full implication of that fact and its bearing upon the inter- 
pretation of the Critique of Pure Reason, cannot be properly ap- 
preciated until one realizes that it was Kant’s habitual aim, in 
every field of inquiry, to effect a synthesis of opposing theories. 
If we note his way of dealing with other problems, we will not 
find his treatment of philosophical questions anomalous. Some 
illustrations have already been given from his earlier works. 
These have been selected because they show, as the later works 
could not, the primitiveness, the innateness of the characteristic 
under consideration. It would be easy, but it is unnecessary, 
to multiply examples.'' Nor is there call to remark upon the 
high estimate which Kant, in common with Lessing, though not 
to the same degree, put upon the controversial treatment of sub- 
jects as an instrument to the attainment of truth. Enough has 
been said to show there was in Kant an instinctive tendency to 
adjudicate all disputes without rejecting the claims of rival con- 
testants. The spirit and temper of the great critical philosopher 
breathe through the words of the queen in Richard the Third: 


‘*T would to God all strifes were we// compounded.”’ 


It would be a work of great interest to trace the development 
of this all-reconciling mind, in relation to the varied materials on 
which it was nourished, and upon which it reacted. The present 
inquiry, however, is limited to philosophy. And the philosophic 
influences that exercised and shaped the thought of Kant, he him- 
self has told us were dogmatism and scepticism. The precise de- 
termination of the meaning of these terms, and their relation to 
criticism, will prepare the way for an account of the philosophical 
development of Kant, and the genesis of the critical philosophy. 

The first thing to note is that Kant describes dogmatism, scep- 
ticism, and criticism, not as systems, but as methods of phil- 

1Other examples may be found in Fischer's Geschichte der neuren Philosophie 
(2d edition) III, pp. 160, 166-69, 191, 211, and in Vaihinger’s Commentar cu Aants 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 1, p. 59. 
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osophy.' And the Critique of Fure Reason is called in the 
preface to the second edition, a ‘‘tractate on method.’’? Atten- 
tion to method is, indeed, a conspicuous feature of modern phil- 
osophy, which opened with the Novum Organum and the 
Discourse on Method. Nor can there be any doubt that the 
sine gua non of philosophy, as of science, is a right mode of pro- 
cedure. But to emphasize the importance of method to meta- 
physics is one thing ; and to identify metaphysics with methodology 
quite another. Ostensibly at least Kant makes the identification, 
and claims to have solved the perennial problems of reason 
by means of a new method. But when one reads the careful, 
almost scholastic, discrimination of the introduction to the first 
edition of the Critique, one finds that his so-called method is essen- 
tially a system of philosophy. “ All that constitutes transcen- 
dental philosophy belongs to the critique of pure reason, nay it is 
the complete idea of transcendental philosophy.” These so- 
called methods of philosophy—critical, dogmatical, and sceptical 
—indicate not so much different ways of dealing with facts, as dif- 
ferent principles adopted or different problems proposed.* Offfici- 
ally, Kant describes them as ‘methods ;* really, they stand to him 
for different types of philosophy. This would scarcely deserve 
mention were it not that the ingenious name ‘ critical method’ 
has been used as a charm to exorcise other systems of phil- 
osophy. The important thing, of course, is, not the settlement 
of a verbal dispute, but a clear apprehension of the characteristics 
and differentia Kant marked by the terms ‘dogmatism,’ ‘ scepti- 
cism’ and ‘ criticism.’ 

‘III, 561-2 (733-4). On the importance for the history of philosophy of these 
and other classificatory conceptions, originated or first utilized by Kant, see Paulsen’s 
Versuch einer Entwicklungsgeschichte der Kantischen Erkenntnisstheorie, pp. 98-9. 
The older historians of philosophy had no systematic classification. For example, 
Brucker puts Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Locke, Leibniz, and Wolff all together in 
a single class, which he designates ‘ eclectics.’ 

211I, 21. 

3 This is really implied in Vaihinger’s analyses (Commentar, 1, pp. 26-8), though 
his intention is to bring out the methodological character of the Critigue. 

* His scholastic habit of minute classification may account for describing them as 
methods in III, 560-2 (732-5). Cf. Logik, Einl., VIII, p. 84. The * tractate 


on method ”’ is said (III, 21) to contain, if not a system, at least the entire outline of 
metaphysics. 
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The most fundamental distinction is that criticism does, while 
dogmatism and scepticism do not, make a systematic inquiry into 
the capacity of reason for attaining knowledge independently of 
experience. This common characteristic of dogmatism and scep- 
ticism throws into relief the difference between them, and is well 
brought out in the excellent definition given by Kant in his reply 
to Eberhard’s strictures. ‘“ By dogmatism,” he says, ‘is meant 
in the Critique of Pure Reason general confidence in the principles 
of reason, without antecedent criticism of its capacity, merely on 
account of its successes ; and by skepticism, general distrust of 
pure reason, without antecedent criticism, solely on account of the 
failure of its achievements.” ' 

It will be noticed that it is about reason all these distinctions 
turn. And the careful reader of Kant will find that, barring the 
somewhat stronger accentuation of the absence of a criticism of 
the powers of reason, dogmatism is really synonymous with 
rationalism. Now the rationalism Kant always has in mind is 
that which culminated in Leibniz and Wolff, its earlier representa- 
tives being Descartes, Spinoza and Malebranche. This philosophy, 
it must never be forgotten, was developed under the direct influence 
of mathematics, whose marvellous expansion in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries fascinated and dominated the best contem- 
poraneous thinkers. If their problem was to find a theory of 
knowledge—and, despite striking exceptions, modern philosophy 
is epistemological as ancient was ontological—in what other field 
were they so likely to discover the way to success as in the most 
certain of all sciences, the one, too, that was exhibiting before their 
own eyes such astounding evidence of vitality and resources ? 
Other knowledge came by the tardy and restricted process of 
sensation ; mathematics, so it seemed, depended upon nothing but 
reason. Its first principles were furnished by reason, and reason 
produced a concatenation of new truths by means of analysis and 
the syllogism. Mathematical knowledge possessed the utmost 
clearness and certainty ; it might, therefore, be taken as the type 
of all knowledge. Accordingly, the rationalistic philosophy de- 

' Ueber eine Entdeckung nach der alle neue Kritik der reinen Vernunft durch cine 


Gltere entbehlich gemacht werden soll. V1, p. 44. 
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clares that knowledge is to be gained by pure reason, which 
is at once an instrument and a source of knowledge. Reason 
contains in itself certain notions and principles, which have been 
called innate ideas.'. And by means of analysis and _syllogistic 
deduction from principles, 7 ¢., by following the method of 
mathematics, reason is to attain to a full and adequate knowledge 
of reality. The essence of things is reproduced in notions.?- And 
the ultimate aim of this system is to rationalize the universe. 
Like mathematics, it owes no allegiance to sensible experience, 
and makes no halt at its boundaries. Its main interest is precisely 
in the objects which transcend the limits of sense, in the nature 
and destiny of the soul, the beginning and end of the world, and 
God, the supreme source of both. As it does not inquire into the 
possibility of this supersensible or transcendent knowledge, it is 
uncritical, or, in the narrowest sense of that term, dogmatical. 
That dogmatism meant all this in Kant’s mind, in which, how- 
ever, the single thought of non-criticism was doubtless upper- 
most, a few quotations will establish. The dogmatist is described 
as believing himself in possession of ‘fundamental objective 
principles,’ and of a ‘pure reason and understanding that is self- 
expansive @ priori. ‘With a pure knowledge derived from 
notions according to principles he claims to need no other re- 
sources.’ And, setting no limits to his explorations, he under- 
takes to ‘‘ grasp the whole chain of conditions and comprehend the 
derivation of the conditioned by beginning with the uncondi- 
tioned.” ‘And it is in this very kind of knowledge which 
transcends the world of the senses, and where experience can 
neither guide nor correct us, that reason prosecutes its investiga- 
tions, which by their importance we consider far more excellent, 
and by their tendency far more elevated, than anything the under- 
standing can find in the sphere of phenomena.” ‘ These un- 
avoidable problems of pure reason are God, Freedom and Im- 
mortality.” The science devoted to these problems is “ called 
metaphysics, and its procedure is at first dogmatical, ¢.¢., without 
previous examination of the capacity or incapacity of reason for 


1In Kant’s language the rationalist is a ‘ noologist.’ III, 561 (733). 
? The rationalist is an ‘ intellectualist.’. III, 561 (732). 
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so great an enterprise it confidently undertakes the execution of 
it.’’ ‘The dogmatist, without any misgivings about his own 
fundamental objective principles, that is, without criticism, con- 
But without criticism, 


tinues his course with undisturbed gravity.’ 
“without determination of the extent and limits of human reason, 
all the assertions of reason are made at random.” “ The dog- 
matist has not measured the sphere of his understanding, and 
has not, therefore, determined according to principles, the limits 
of his own possible knowledge, and does not know beforehand 


how much he is really able to achieve. . . . . If he has 
been found out in one single assertion of his which he cannot 
justify, . . . . suspicion falls on all his assertions, however 


plausible they may appear. Accordingly, the sceptic is the true 
schoolmaster to lead the dogmatic speculator (degmatischer 
Verniinftler) towards a sound criticism of the understanding and of 
reason.”"! 

As rationalism or dogmatism has never called in question the 
certainty or the limits of human knowledge, it is the function of 
scepticism to raise doubts and awaken caution. Scepticism is the 
necessary reaction against dogmatism, the next stage in the self- 
knowledge of reason. But scepticism, as Kant uses that term, 
must not be identified with nescience—that sensationalist nihilism, 
for example, in which the late Professor Green found the logical 
outcome of Hume's 7reatise.2 This know-nothing theory is in 
fact more than once mentioned by Kant and by him, too, regarded 
as the consequence of deriving all knowledge from experience ; 
but it is not designated ‘ scepticism’ merely, but ‘ absolute scepti- 
cism,’ ‘universal scepticism,’ or ‘the metaphysical doctrine of 
universal doubt.’* The scepticism which he ordinarily has in 


‘III, 507 (654), 509 (657), 27, 333 (407), 37 (3), 37, 507 (654), 506 (653). 
510 (658-9). 

2It is a matter of regret that Green did not compare the Exguiry with the 7reatise. 
The latter is the close of sensationalist philosophy, the former the beginning of com 
mon sense philosophy. Kant means by scepticism the empiricism of the Zxguiry, 
not the potential nescience of the 7reatise. Hence the assertion, even then astound 
ing, that ‘‘ Hume regarded the objects of experience as things-in-themselves,’’ A? 
d. pr. V.,1. Th. I. B. I Aptst. V, 56. 

* Logik, Einleitung, VIII, 84; Avr. d. pr. V., 1, Th. I. B. 1, /Zpest. V, p. 56; 
Ueber eine Entdeckung, etc. 2. Abschn. VI, p. 44 note. 
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mind, the scepticism which he contrasts with this nihilism (though 
it may, both logically and psychologically, lead to it) is what we 
nowadays call empiricism. , Like dogmatism and rationalism, the 
two terms are differentiated in the last chapter of the Critique, 
but, like those, they are in the body of the book used inter- 
changeably. There are two fundamental characteristics connoted 
by the terms: (1) That knowledge of the supra-sensible is illu- 
sory ; (2) That no knowledge possesses universality and neces- 
sity. The first is the starting-point of scepticism. The sceptic 
casts doubt upon assertions regarding the supra-sensible because 
he sees the opposite might be maintained with the same reason. 
Provoked into existence by the transcendent pretensions of meta- 
physics, scepticism does not in this incipient stage attach itself to 
either mathematics or physics.'. But doubt grows by what it 
feeds on; and the boundary between experience and what 
transcends experience is soon lost sight of. ‘In the beginning 
scepticism may, merely for the sake of restricting reason to the 
field of experience, have declared everything that went beyond this 
as vain and illusory ; but by degrees, as it was perceived that it was 
the very same principles a priori which are used in experience, 
that, unnoticed and as it seemed unblamed, led further than ex- 
perience, the scepticism began to attack those very principles of 
experience.” But doubt of the @ prior? principles of experience 
involved mathematics and every scientific use of pure reason.* 
Not that in this, the second stage of scepticism, knowledge as 
such is impeached. But, as in the first stage, the capacity of pure 
reason to go beyond experience was discredited, so now the prin- 
ciples which pure reason contributes to experience are cast out. 
Pure reason, however, is the source of the a prior? ; and only the 
a priori is universal and necessary. Knowledge, therefore, as it 

1Zogik, Einl., VIII, 84; Ax. d@. pr. V., Vorrede V, 13. In the last 
passage Kant maintains that Hume's scepticism did not touch mathematics. The 
error, which could not have been made by anyone who had read the 7reafise, is re- 
peated elsewhere cf. V, 55. 

® Prolegomena, 457. 

3V, 55-6. To this more thorough scepticism, according to Kant, Hume’s logi- 
cally leads and would have led Hume himself, had he not supposed mathematics an 


analytical science. Die Mathematik war so lange noch gut weggekhommen, weil Hume 
daftir hielt, dass thre Sdtze alle analytisch wiren N, 55. 
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is left by scepticism in the second stage of its growth, is devoid of 
these characteristics. A representative of this sort of scepticism 
**would hold the spontaneous generation of our understanding 
(and of our reason), without being impregnated by experience, as 
impossible ; and considering all presumptive principles of reason 
@ priort as imaginary, he would arrive at the conclusion that they 
were nothing but a habit arising from experience and its laws, that 
they were therefore merely empirical, 7.¢., in themselves con- 
tingent rules to which we wrongly ascribe necessity and univer- 
sality.”* From this to the third and last stage of scepticism—what 
Kant calls ‘absolute scepticism,’ or the ‘metaphysical doctrine 
of universal doubt’—the way is short and easy. Common 
sense, of course, will come to the rescue of the vulgar; but the 
learned, who witness the fall of the crowning sciences, and know 
not henceforth how far, and why, to trust reason, will not be able 
to prevent their suspicion of a friort knowledge infecting the 
empirical remainder, which, on the other hand, cannot point, in 
defense of its validity, to any attestation but blind, irrational 
custom. Thus universal empiricism reveals itself as genuine, un- 
adulterated scepticism.* 

This third stage of scepticism has been mentioned only to be 
excluded from Kant’s use of the term. Nihilism or ‘the meta- 
physical doctrine of universal doubt’ is, it is true, a consequence, 
but itis not a part of Kant’s conception of scepticism. The sensa- 
tionalist atomism which Kantio-Hegelians both in Britain and 
America represent Kant as overcoming, was never really in his 
mind as a problem to be overcome. For him at least, Hume was 
not the apostle of nescience, but the clear-seeing and critical cham- 
pion of experience. As Wolff represented one tendency in mod- 
ern philosophy, Hume stood for the other. He stood for that 
direction of thought which was originated by Bacon and Hobbes, 
systematically developed by Locke, continued with reservations, 
but also with valuable additions, by Berkeley, and which has al- 


NII, 508 (655). The reasoning is attributed to Hume. Cf. note 17. 
® Prolegomena, 457, Ar. a. pr. V., V, pp. 13, 56. Note that in speaking of 
empiricism as the source of nihilism, V, 13, Kant says: Der Empirismus griindet 
sich auf einer gefiihlten, der Rationalismus aber auf einer eingesehenen Nothwendig- 
kert. 
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ways distinguished British from continental philosophy. The ad- 
herents of this school find their alpha and omega in sensible ex- 
perience. As to the subject of knowledge, they maintain that 
reality is apprehended by the senses alone, everything else being 
imagination. And the subject of knowledge they take to be with- 
out innate ideas or principles—a fadula rasa or ‘empty cham- 
ber’ that receives all its content from the senses. Their method 
is inductive. Recognizing no a priori principles, there could be 
no other scientific procedure for them than generalization from the 
particulars of sensible experience. It does not occur to them to 
attempt to rationalize the universe ; they are content to record 
such reports as it makes of itself by way of the senses. Far from 
deeming anything universal or necessary, it is their opinion that 
things might be very different from what one happens to find 
them. But such as they are, the objects of our experience are the 
only objects of our knowledge. This is the point at which, in 
ordinary language, empiricism passes over into scepticism. It 
denies the pretensions of reason to go beyond the realm of sen- 
sible experience. It puts a veto upon the transcendent use of 
principles. _ Comfortably domiciled in the kingdom of fact, the 
sceptic likens the supra-sensible world to a dark and shoreless 
ocean, with fogs and cross-currents, which cheats and yet stimu- 
lates with empty hopes the Tantalus of dogmatism to whom the 
gods have never whispered, ‘ Lo! the realm of illusion.’ 

As scepticism is the second step in the progress of reason, 
criticism is the third. ‘Scepticism is a resting-place of reason, 
where it may reflect for a time on its dogmatical wanderings . . 
in order to choose its way with greater certainty for the future ; 
but it can never be its permanent dwelling-place. That can only 
be found in perfect certainty . . . of the limits within which all 
our knowledge of objects is enclosed.”' This fixed determina- 
tion of the limits of knowledge it is the essential function of 
criticism to supply. But until its task is accomplished it is 
haunted by a doubt of everything a@ priori, inherited from its 
parent scepticism. Both these aspects are brought forward in the 
definition : ‘‘ Criticism is the maxim of a universal suspicion of all 

NII, 506 (652). 
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synthetic judgments @ prior? until a universal ground of their pos- 
sibility is discovered in the essential conditions of our faculties of 
knowledge.’"' When, however, we ignore the sceptical state of 
mind, induced by the circumstances of his history, in which the 
critical philosopher goes about his task, we find that his real and 
peculiar problem is the investigation of the capacities of human 
reason.” He has to determine the origin, extent, validity, and 
limits of a priort knowledge. By ‘criticism’ Kant denotes his 
own solution of this problem. Criticism implies, therefore, the 
validity of a prior? principles in so far as they refer to possible ex- 
perience. It redeems from the scepticism of Hume an a priori 
origin for the categories of the understanding. But if criticism is 
so far rationalistic, it coincides with scepticism in laying down the 
limits of knowledge. It shows how fantastic is the hope of ar- 
riving beyond the limits of experience at the charming fields of 
an intellectual world.’ Its inexorable finding is: ‘ Outside the 
field of experience nothing can become an object to reason.’"* 
This account of criticism as an examination of the capacities of 
reason revealing a prior? elements in knowledge, but finding them 
restricted to possible experience, is the one ordinarily given by 
Kant. It is also conformable with the whole tenor of his work. 
And it is criticism in this sense that has made an epoch in the 
history of philosophy by fusion of rationalism and empiricism. 
A somewhat different description, however, closely connected 
with what Kant calls his Copernican thought in philosophy,’ is 
based upon the contrast between subject and object. Dogmatism 
and empiricism, it is said, deal with objects ; criticism with their 


relations to our faculties of knowledge. ‘‘ We deal with a notion 


1 Urber eine Entdeckung, etc., V1, 44. 

2The Ay. d. r. V abounds in confirmatory passages. See especially III, 49 (10), 
50, 7 (xxii-xxiii). Cf. Zum ewigen Frieden in der Philosophie (1796), V1, 492. Riehl 
insists it is a critique, not of the faculties of knowledge, but of knowledge itself. ( PAz/- 
osophischer Kriticismus, 1,17, 18). Cf. Windelband, Geschichte der neuren Philoso- 


phie, 11, §0. But the difference between a critique of reason and of knowledge (syn- 


thetic @ prior’) is, in Kant’s use of terms, more imaginary than real. The point will 
come up again. 

STII, 485 (622). 

* IIT, 506 (653). 

5111, 18. 
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critically when we consider it only in relation to our faculty of 
knowledge, that is to say only in relation to the subjective con- 
ditions of thinking it, without undertaking to make any deter- 
minations regarding its object.’"' Thus the concept of matter is 
explained, not by a predicate which is ascribed to it as an object, 
but by means of its relation to the faculty of knowledge in which 
the idea of it can first be given.* In other words, criticism 
means epistemology, a theory of knowledge in contradistinction 
to ontology or theory of existence.’ The eye sees all things, 
but not itself; yet the functions of the eye are capable of scientific 
examination. While the dogmatist is wholly engrossed with 
objects, the critical philosopher turns inward to the subject of 
knowledge. If, in the previous paragraph, criticism was opposed 
to dogmatism and scepticism because they had not systematically 
surveyed the capacities of pure reason, it is here opposed to them 
because their vision is of outward things rather than of inner 
functions. The two accounts, however, agree in concentrating 
attention upon knowledge. But their different influences are dis- 
cernible in the finished system of Kant. To the criticism of 
knowledge a priori the system owes its rationalistic features. Its 
phenomenalism, on the other hand, comes from its disregard of 
the real world of objects and its accentuation of the subjective 
conditions of knowledge. 

If Mr. Herbert Spencer had not already appropriated the 
title, * we might with the greatest propriety follow Krug in des- 
ignating Kant’s criticism ‘ synthetic philosophy.’ It is the syn- 
thesis of rationalism and empiricism which, in Fichte’s language, 

| Avitik d. Urtheilskraft 4.74, V, 408. Cf. ITI, 343 (421). 

2 Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft, 1, 1. Aum. 2, IV, 370. 

3’ That metaphysics was no doctrine of the supra-sensible world, and could only 
be a theory of knowledge, Kant saw clearly as early as 1766. See 7rdume eines 
Getstersehers erlaéutert durch Tréume der Metaphystk, U1, pp. 375-8. Cf. Win- 
delband, II, 28; Paulsen, 94; Fischer, I11, 245. 

*Mr. Spencer, however, fails, much more obviously than Kant, to effect a syn- 
thesis of philosophical tendencies. Nor is this surprising to anyone who bears in 
mind that evolution is only a process, and as such can tell us nothing of what under- 
lies the process—the ultimate terms of existence and knowledge of which philosophy 
is in quest. Mr. Spencer’s generalizations of the laws of evolutionary processes are 
brilliant. His /7/osophy is an interesting variation between dogmatic agnosticism and 


gnostic dogmatism. 
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form its thesis and antithesis. Criticism is the combination of 
the conflicting elements, tendencies, and results of pre-Kantian 
philosophy. Whether it is an articulated or only an aggregated 
whole, is not now the question. Be its components a medley of 
concepts or a system under a single idea of reason, the new 
structure is made of the old materials. In the whole history of 
philosophy there is no such mediatising achievement as the sys- 
tem of Kant, that of Aristotle even not excepted. And the right 
understanding of it requires a careful analysis of the elements it 
forced into unexpected combination. 

‘Reason’ and ‘experience’ were the shibboleths of the two 
philosophical schools Kant found before him. There were, of 
course, eclectics who tore pieces from both liveries and formed 
elegant patchwork to hide at once their own nakedness and the 
essential disharmony of the tissues. It is the merit of Kant to 
have gone back to fundamental principles, and to have thrown 
their antagonism into the strongest prominence. Disdaining the 
incongruences of popular eclecticism, he saw that the issue lay 
between Hume and Leibniz, and he took his place as judge 
between the contestants for whom at length he proved a mediator, 
The one set forth the claims of reason, the other the limits of. 
experience, each assuming his starting point without further in-, 
quiry. The judge raised the previous question, the question of. 
the nature and possibility of reason and experience respectively. 
Assuming with the rationalist that reason gives us a prtort knowl- 
edge, he yet finds a problem in the circumstance that judgments 
which we possess prior to experience of things should yet be 
valid, on actual trial, regarding those things. How can the sub- 
ject make valid assertions about the object without experience of 
it? This is the critical question, in virtue of which Kant ceases 
to be a dogmatist. But it does not impugn rationalism ; it only 
inquires into its possibility. Andthe answer is: Our knowledge 
a priori is possible only if objects are not independent entities 
foreign to the subject, but in form at least dependent upon the 
subject,—only, that is, if they are objects for wus, or appear- 
ances, not things-in-themselves. Rationalism is adhered to: 
there is knowledge a friert. But rationalism is also modified : 
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this a priori knowledge is of the objects of our own experi- 
ence, and of these only because they are appearances to us, not 
things-in-themselves. 

Or, assuming with the sceptic, that experience is the be-all and 
end-all of knowledge, Kant asks, How is experience possible ? 
Experience is an ordered combination of perceptions coming to 
the subject from without. Does everything come from the object ? 
Or is the subject the source of the formal relations, the universal 
and necessary connections of experience? This is the critical 
question the sceptic has never put to himself. The answer pre- 
sents a new conception of experience as sensuous material in- 
formed by reason, of whose principles, therefore, there may be 
a priori knowledge. The main thought of scepticism is left 
intact: there is no knowledge outside of experience. But expe- 
rience itself is rationalized so as to admit of a priort knowledge 
within its domain. Or, in other words, there may be knowledge 
without the actual content of experience ; but, since it is only of 
those formal relations whereby all experience must be given, this , 
knowledge never goes beyond the extent of possible experience. 

Setting out with the deliverances of reason, we have found their 
condition in experience ; they are possible only of the objects of 
our experience (7.¢., of Erscheinungen or appearances ). And, 
setting out with experience, we have found its condition in the 
formative principles of reason; without reason there would be 
only a chaos of impressions. In the felicitous language of 
Vaihinger, ' reason is possible only through experience, and ex- 
perience is possible only through reason. The work in which 
this fundamental mediation between rationalism and empiricism is 


'Commentar, 1, p. 7. Vaihinger’s treatment of this subject is admirable. See also 
Commentar, |, pp. 49-58. ‘* Dogmatism teaches : knowledge arises without experi- 
ence and goes éeyond experience; empiricism teaches: knowledge arises from 
experience and is destined only for experience ; criticism teaches : knowledge arises 
without experience, but is destined only for experience’’ (p. 58). Compare Kuno 
Fischer's account of Kant’s mediation (System d. Logtk u. Met. 354): All knowl- 
edge is experience (Emp. ); but experience is only possible through pure concepts of 
the understanding ( Rat.) ; these concepts are valid only within experience (Emp.), 
but they are before all experience, ¢.¢., @ priori (Rat.). They are not made by 
experience ( Refutation of Emp.), rather is experience made by them, but nothing but 
experience is made by them ( Refutation of Rat. ). 
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effected, Kant calls his Critique of Pure Reason. The title 
indicates happily the rationalistic starting-point and tone, as well 
as the most conspicuous problem of the work. But it fails to 
suggest the scarcely less important investigation into the possi- 
bility of experience, which some recent critics ' have regarded as 
the crucial inquiry of the Critique. Its true significance, and 
at the same time its mediatory character, might, however, be fully 
brought out by the double title: Critique of Pure Reason and 
Theory of Experience. 

The conception of criticism as the synthesis of empiricism and 
rationalism is of so much importance for a right understanding of 
Kant’s philosophy that it may be well, before proceeding further, 
to illustrate this point somewhat in detail, even at the risk of re- 
peating what has gone before or anticipating what is to follow. 
If philosophy takes account of all that is, and existence is either 
a subject or an object of knowledge, it follows that the agree- 
ments and differences of philosophical systems will all group 
themselves about (1) the subject of knowledge, (2) the object of 
knowledge, and (3) knowledge itself, its nature and limits. Not 
that any one of these points of comparison will always yield re- 
sults different from the other two, as though there were no con- 
nection between them. On the contrary, when a theory of 
knowledge is given, it is generally possible to infer the view of 
the subject and object that is apt to go along with it. And, in 
the same way, though not to the same extent, a particular theory 
of objective existence implies a corresponding doctrine of knowl- 
edge and its subject. Notwithstanding this correlation, however, 
it is desirable, if we would see clearly and exhaustively what 
rationalism and empiricism have contributed to criticism, to survey 
them side by side with these three fixed points of comparison. 

Whether the subject of knowledge is active or passive is the 
fundamental issue, under the first head, between the two opposing 
schools. For the one, the mind was a waxen tablet, for the other, 
a self-active force. According to Leibniz the mind creates 
knowledge, according to Locke it receives it from without. In 

'1See Cohen’s Aants Theorie der Erfahrung, p. 3: ‘Die Avitik d. r. V. ist 
Kritik der Erfahrung.’’ 
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both the process was gradual ; but, in the one case, knowledge 
was the outcome of an evolution of mental activity, in the other, 
an aggregate passively received into the empty mental chamber 
through the apertures of sense. In this meaning, the rationalists 
held to the Cartesian doctrine of innate ideas ; in every sense, 
Locke rejected it. Furthermore, each of the two schools recog- 
nized only one faculty of knowledge. The rationalist found the 
essence of mind in reason, of which he regarded sense as a lower 
form differing only in the clearness and distinctness of its reports. 
For the empiricist, the subject of knowledge was purely sensitive, 
reason being explained as the product of sensuous impressions. 
These contrasts Kant recognizes and merges in his system. The 
subject of knowledge must be both spontaneous and _ receptive. 
It has two independent sources of knowledge, sensibility as well 
as understanding. It produces the form of knowledge, and re- 
ceives the content from without. The affirmations of rationalism 
and the affirmations of empiricism meet in the critical account of 
the subject of knowledge. 

When, secondly, we turn to knowledge itself, we find the same 
fusion of opposites, whether we regard its elements, its character, 
or its limits. That it is a compound of sensations and notions, 
follows from the previous statement that it originates both in 
sense and understanding. ‘‘ Concepts without precepts are 
empty,’ Kant says to the rationalist, and to the sensationalist : 
“percepts without concepts are blind.” The rationalist had as- 
serted and the empiricist denied, that knowledge was universal 
and necessary. Kant agreed with the latter that all sense-appre- 
hension of objects was contingent ; but, holding that there was an 
a priori determination of the form of possible objects, and that 
such determinations were not contingent, he did not break abso- 
lutely with the rationalist. Knowledge of things, however, is not 
possible through pure reason or understanding. Hence knowl- 
edge is limited to the realm of experience, actual or possible. 
The recognition of rational elements in knowlege had heretofore 
carried with it a belief in the adequacy of knowledge to deal with 
supra-sensible objects, like God and immortality. On the other 
hand, the limiting of knowledge to the field of experience had 
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hitherto been associated with a sensationalist theory of its nature." 
The novelty of Kant’s system is that it combines for the first time 
this sceptical limitation of the range of knowledge, with a strongly 
rationalistic view of the nature of knowledge. At the same time 
this rational theory of the nature of knowledge is modified by em- 
piricism, and this sceptical limitation of the extent of knowledge 
based upon rational principles. 

In the third place, Kant’s theory of the object of knowledge 
presents a similar compromise between rationalism and empiri- 
cism. From the dawn of speculation to its last decline, from 
Parmenides to Hegel, the rationalist has asserted the identity of 
thought and being. Lsse = intelligt. Ordo et connexio tdearum idem 
est ac ordo et connexio rerum. There could, therefore, be no ques- 
tion as to the knowableness of things ; for their true reality was 
expressed in the notion of them. The marks of the concept were 
the qualities of the things, and the organization of both was the 
same. And not only were things knowable, but in virtue of the 
identity of thought and being, the nature and relation of things 
might be discovered by means of the laws of thought. The prin- 
ciples of contradiction and of sufficient reason became the funda- 
mental laws of real existence. And metaphysics claimed to be 
the reality of the world, whose image alone we apprehend by 
sense. Or if, anterior to Kant, this extreme form of the identity 
of thought and being was not always taught, at least their com- 
mensurability was never doubted. The rationalism of Leibniz 
and of Wolff assuredly held that things were truly known by the 
notions which we formed of them. Reason, if not absolutely 
identical with existence, at least reproduced and apprehended it. 
This position was directly traversed by the sceptic. He main- 
tained the absolute diversity, nay even the incommensurability of 
things and thought. His sensational theory of the origin and na- 
ture of knowledge provided for no object beyond the closed circle 
of his own experience. Instead of the thought reality (noumenon) 


'In Book II. of his Assay, Locke gives a sensationalist theory of the origin and 
nature of knowledge, but in Book IV. he assumes it is adequate to the supra-sensible. 
Berkeley's doctrine of ‘ notions,’ though undeveloped, saves him from the charge of 
similar inconsistency. 
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of the dogmatist, sense-appearance (phenomenon) was the only 
object of knowledge he recognized. He evaporated ‘what is’ 
into ‘what appears to me.’ Kant, on the other hand, rejects 
neither thesis nor antithesis. He finds a place in his system for 
both the noumenalism of the dogmatist and the phenomena- 
lism of the sceptic. To the question, Are things identical 
with thought? he replies that the objects of our knowledge are 
made up of two elements, form and matter, of which the one, 
matter, is the opposite of thought, while the other, form, is iden- 
tical with it. But Kant’s mediation does not stop here. The 
object, of which peaceable assignment has thus been made for the 
benefit of the two rapacious creditors, is not the genuine thing-in- 
itself. And the thing-in-itself furnishes occasion for further com- 
promise. With the noumenalist, Kant asserts its existence, with 
the phenomenalist, he denies its knowableness by us. It might 
be an object of knowledge, he concedes to the rationalist, for a 
being of pure reason alone, a being, therefore, with a faculty of 
intellectual perception (ctuitus originarius), like God;' but for 
man, who is sensible as well as rational, and whose perception, 
therefore, is sensuous (/ntuitus derivativus), it can never be, he 
holds with the empiricist, an object of knowledge. To the ques- 
tion, Is knowledge of real existence ? Kant answers “‘ No;” but the 
phenomenalism of his theory of knowledge goes along with an in- 
vincible noumenalism which finally finds in faith foundations beyond 
the reach of scepticism. Rationalism had hitherto looked askance 
at faith. With @ priori knowledge it laid claim to things-in-them- 
selves and stood for noumenalism. Kant accepted this a priori 
knowledge, but finding it impossible to apply it to anything 
except appearances, he is driven to phenomenalism, which had 
hitherto been the consequence of denying a priort knowledge. 
The startling combinations of the critical philosophy are the 
necessary correlate of its heterogeneous elements. So much is 
already clear. But further light upon the point, and indeed upon 
the whole system, may be derived from a study of the emergence 
of these elements within the intellectual horizon of Kant, the 
order of their succession, the tenacity of their lodgment, their re- 
VIII, 79. 
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active influence upon one another, and their ultimate precipitation 
into the form of the critical philosophy. The_best comment upon 
the finished system is a picture of the various mental phases that 
went to its production. We want a history of the philosophical 
growth of the philosopher. To explain Kant, says Kuno Fischer, 
in words that have become proverbial, is to give an historical de- 
rivation of him. We must, therefore, supplement the foregoing 
account of the objective sources of his system with a sketch of its 
subjective origin. From the logical, we pass to the psycholog- 
ical genesis of the critical philosophy. 
J. G. ScHuRMAN, 











THE METAPHYSIC OF ARISTOTLE. 
I. IpEA oF METAPHYSIC. 


NEW statement and estimate of the Metaphysic of Aristotle 
may be thought to be either superfluous or useless. Why 
do over again what has been so well done already by Zeller and 
other historians of philosophy ; and why waste time in examining 
anew a system which, whatever its value as a stage in the de- 
velopment of thought, will not help us to solve the metaphysical 
problems of our day, if indeed such problems are soluble at all ? 
To these objections it may be answered, that it can never be 
altogether useless to make a direct acquaintance with what a 
great author has to say for himself, and that the indifferent suc- 
cess of recent metaphysical speculation seems to show that a 
sympathetic study of 7 maestro di color che sanno,‘ may at least 
prevent us from spending our energies upon the discussion of 
problems which have already been solved. A thinker whose 
clear intelligence and breadth of view still command admiration 
may have something to say even to our exacting generation, and 
a firm grasp of the first great phase of metaphysical speculation may 
turn out to be the first step in the reconstruction of Metaphysic. 
When we have really seen into Aristotle perhaps we may be able 
to see beyond him. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the old contrast of Plato as 
idealist and Aristotle as empiricist is untenable. The disciple is 
not greater than his master, but he has more faith in the ration- 
ality of the universe, and faith in the rationality of the universe is 
the key-note of Idealism. It is because he is convinced that the 
actual everywhere displays the shaping activity of reason (vo0d¢) 
that Aristotle is not afraid to abandon himself without reserve to 
the facts of experience. The burden of his continuous polemic 
against his fellow-members of the Platonic school is that their 
Idealism is too faint-hearted and abstract. They seek for the ideal 


1 Dante’s Div. Com. /nf. 4, 131. 
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afar off, when in reality it is, in the words of the master, ‘ tumb- 
ling out at their feet.’ They imagine a world of reality distinct 
and separate from the world we know, not seeing that the world 
we know has at least this genuine mark of reality, that it forms an 
ordered and intelligible system. Thus, while they seem to escape 
from the self-contradictory world of sense, they in fact take refuge 
in a world of abstractions, which dissolves at the first breath of 
criticism. They rightly claim that the real must be permanent, 
but they fail to see that the permanent is not incompatible with 
change. What can it avail to say that there is a real world de- 
yond the actual, if the one has no point of contact with the other ? 
By such a mode of conception the actual becomes, as it was for 
Plato’s early teacher, Cratylus, a mere flux which cannot be re- 
duced to law, and the supposed reality a lifeless realm of shadows. 
Aristotle therefore turns with confidence to the realm of everyday 
experience, and finds it to be an embodiment of reason. So 
strong, indeed, is his faith in the rationality of the world, that to 
our minds, which are haunted by the dark shadow of the limita- 
tion of human knowledge, he seems to be almost naively opti- 
mistic. Aristotle is not a dogmatist, if a dogmatist is one who 
constructs a system on the basis of uncritical assumptions ; but 
just as little is he a sceptic. He believes in the possibility of well- 
grounded knowledge or science. The facile scepticism of the 
Sophists, whose perplexities arose mainly from taking the con- 
fused intimations of sense as ultimate, seem to him to have been 
disposed of by Plato, and he has perfect faith in the power of 
reason to criticise, interpret and transcend this first view of things. 
He is not unaware of the limits of human knowledge, but these 
limits he does not regard as absolute or as due to the ‘ imbecility 
of the human intellect.’ There are many cases in which we must 
be contented with probable conclusions, but this need not prevent 
us from grasping in thought those fundamental principles which 
reveal the world to us as a rational system. This confidence in 
the power of reason animates the whole of Aristotle's philosophy. 
At the same time he well knows that a science of the actual can 
be reached only by a careful study and interpretation of facts, 
and hence he omits none which promise to throw light upon the 
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true nature of the actual. It is this absolute trust in the intel- 
ligibility of the world which has given color to the superficial 
view that he is an empiricist, a view which could be held by no 
one who had sympathetically appreciated his persistent effort to 
view all things sub specte aeternitatis. 

The conception of reality as an organic system underlies and 
dictates the opening words of the Metaphysic. ‘All men,” we 
are told, “‘ have by nature (gaec) a desire for knowledge.”" In 
other words, to strive after a comprehension of reality is charac- 
teristic of man, or constitutes the highest form of his activity. 
For to Aristotle the very existence of man, as we may say, con- 
sists in the realization of his functions. These are an end in them- 
selves, and, when we find out what the highest of his functions is, 
we have discovered ‘ what’ man is. That the essential nature of 
man can be completely realized only in the knowledge of reality 
is manifest from the universal effort after such knowledge ; an ef- 
fort which begins to reveal its deeper meaning even in the first 
and simplest phase of his conscious life, and in each successive 
phase discloses more clearly the end which impels it onward from 
the first. That end is the comprehension of the actual as it is, or 
a scientific grasp of the first principles of existence. Thus inter- 
preting the conscious life of man, Aristotle proceeds to pass in 
review the various phases of knowledge, endeavoring to show that 
these, as they arise out of each other, are the gradual unfolding 
of that desire for a knowledge of reality which is an expression of 
man’s highest function.* 

The first form in which this disinterested love of knowledge is 
manifested is in sensible perception. That even here there is 
obscurely working that desire for knowledge as an end in itself 
which is the consummation of human faculty, is indicated by the 
pleasure which all men take in the perceptions of sense, and 
especially in the perceptions of sight; for the existence of this 
pleasure in the mere exercise of a function implies that in the 


1 Tdavrec dvOpwror tov eidévac dpéyovtar gicer. The position of dice: gives it special 
emphasis. 

2 Met. A, 1, 980%, 21. Cf. M. E. X., 8, 1178, 7, and J. A. Stewart’s Motes on 
the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, 1, 1-5. 
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apprehension of the distinctive features of sensible objects, apart 


from the value of the knowledge thus gained in the satisfaction of 


our wants, we feel that we are realizing our own nature. Sensible 
perception is for Aristotle a discriminative faculty (ddvapus xperex7); 
it is not the mere occurrence of a state of feeling, but contains 
within it a certain implicit exercise of judgment. Such a faculty 
is possessed even by the lower animals, and, indeed, is the char- 
acteristic mark of the animal as distinguished from the plant ; for, 
while both react upon the external object, the animal does not 
take the object up into itself, but reproduces in itself its sensible 
properties. The superiority of the sense of sight consists in the 
fulness with which it discriminates the ‘form’ of things, and in 
this respect it is more theoretical than hearing, though no doubt 
hearing, as the medium of articulate sounds, incidentally affords 
a higher degree of knowledge. The especial pleasure, then, 
which accompanies the exercise of that sense which yields the 
most complete knowledge of sensible reality, shows how strong is 
our love of knowledge. Thus man, though he shares with the 
lower animals the faculty of sensible perception, reveals even at 
this stage the germ of his higher nature, for, unlike them, he en- 
joys the mere apprehension of things irrespective of its connection 
with the satisfaction of his immediate wants.' 

A higher stage of knowledge than sensible perception is 
reached by man in experience (?yze¢pia), the transition being ef- 
fected by the intermediation of memory (/2747), which consists in 
the survival in the soul of an image (¢gdvraopa) when the sensible 
object is no longer present. Some of the higher animals have 
memory, but only man converts various remembrances into a 
single experience, or at least, as Aristotle cautiously says, ‘“ the 
animals have little experience.’ The superiority of man arises 
from his relating or ratiocinative faculty (A0yo¢), which enables 
him to grasp what is universal or common in a number of in- 
stances. Thus, when we remember that a certain remedy cured 
Socrates, Callias and others of a particular disease, we are said to 
have an ‘experience.’ It is obvious that we have at this stage 

1 Met. A, 1, 980%, 22-27. Cf. Anal. Post, Il, 19-99", 34; De An., Il, 2, 
413°, 1; 426°, 10; M. £. X., 4, 1174°, 20. 
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advanced a step nearer to the explicit comprehension of the prin- 
ciples or laws of real things.’ 

The desire for knowledge has not yet reached its goal; and 
therefore experience gives rise to art (t¢yvq) and science (2zeaTHym), 
in which there is an explicit consciousness of the universal or 
law, as freed from its involution in the particular instance and 
separated from. what is accidental and irrelevant.' We now 
grasp the essential nature of a whole class of things. The scien- 
tific physician knows the cure for a particular disease, because he 
has grasped in thought the principle which rules in all particular 
instances. Thus in art and science our desire for knowledge has 
led us, not only beyond the ever-changing objects of sensible 
perception, but even beyond the experience of what is presented 
in a number of instances, to the universal law which applies to 
all objects of a certain class ; and it is only with the discovery of 
the universal law that the desire for knowledge attains its end, so 
far as a particular species of reality is concerned. There is a still 
higher stage of knowledge, as will immediately appear, but we 
can at least say that in art and science the disinterested love of 
knowledge attains to a relative satisfaction.® 

It may indeed be objected, that experience is often more valu- 
able than art. And no doubt this is largely true in practical life, 
where we have to deal with the particular case, and therefore 
must discern the universal or law as modified by the circum- 
stances under which it operates. The physician must be able to 
determine accurately the disease from which a particular man is 
suffering, and unless he has the skill born of experience he will 
be unable to effect a cure, however well he may know the theory 
ot medicine. The merely theoretical physician is apt to blunder 
in his diagnosis, and to display his inferiority to the practical 
physician, who has had much experience even if he knows little 
about theory. But, though all this is true, we are justified in re- 
garding art asa higher form of knowledge than experience, be- 


! Met. A, 1, 980%, 27-981" 2. Cf. Anal. Post 11, 19, 99°,35. De Mem. II, 451%, 15. 

! Aristotle does not here distinguish between art and science, because both involve 
a knowledge of the universal. 

3 Met. A, 1, 981*, 2-12. Cf. Anal. Post, I1, 19, too, 6. 
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cause it involves a comprehension of the principle which makes 
the object what it is, and it is only in such comprehension that 
knowledge attains to its proper form. Estimated by this stand- 
ard, we regard those who are familiar with the principles of an art 
as possessed of more ‘wisdom’ (aegwtepor) than those who are 
limited to experience. We have more respect for the builder 
who can give a reason for the manner in which every stone is 
disposed, than for the ordinary workman who is a creature of 
habit, and knows no more why he does a certain thing than if he 
were a lifeless being. The superiority of art over experience is 
also shown in the fact that, as based upon the knowledge of 
principles, it can be taught to others, whereas experience is a sort 
of tact of which its possessor can give no intelligible account.' 

That the superiority of art and science over experience consists 
in the knowledge of principles is evident from their contrast to 
sensible perception. The senses certainly give us our knowl- 
edge of particulars, and yet we do not speak of the perceptions of 
sense as ‘wisdom’ (aogza), the reason obviously being that they 
neither imply an apprehension of what is universal, nor an insight 
into principles. It is therefore probable that he who first ad- 
vanced beyond the ordinary perceptions of sense to the stage of 
art was admired, not merely because his discovery was of prac- 
tical utility, but because he differed from others in the possession 
of ‘wisdom.’ This is confirmed by the order in which the various 
arts arose. Those arts were first discovered which were directly 
connected with the necessary wants ; next came those which min- 
istered to refinement ; and last of all were developed such arts as 
mathematics, which are entirely independent of practical utility. 
We can thus understand how it happened that mathematics was 
first cultivated in Egypt, where there was a priestly caste with 
the abundant leisure essential to the disinterested contemplation 
of truth.’ 

The whole of the first chapter of the Mefaphysic, a summary of 
which has just been given, is a development of the proposition 
with which Aristotle starts, ‘that all men have by nature a desire 
for knowledge.” This desire he conceives to be operative in the 


* Met. A, 1, 981* 12 9, 2Met. A, 1, 981°9-982°3. 
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very beginning of conscious life, and gradually to free itself from 
the impure form in which it first appears as it finds its proper 
object. (2) Even in the first phase of knowledge—that of sensible 
perception—the desire of knowledge for its own sake is not in- 
operative ; it shows itself in the pleasure which accompanies the 
mere exercise of the senses, and especially the sense of sight, 
the most purely theoretical of all, irrespective of any relation to 
our practical needs. (4) At the stage of experience we have risen 
above sensible particulars so far as to have grasped what is com- 
mon to a number of instances. (c) In art the principle or law is 
freed from the accidents of the individual things in which it 
operates, and made an explicit object of thought. (d) Lastly, 
in the theoretical arts or sciences the sole object is truth, which 
is valued purely for itself, and no longer partly as a means to the 
production of some external object. The conclusion therefore is 
that man by his very nature has a disinterested love of truth, and 
that the love of truth can be satisfied only by the knowledge of 
principles. Aristotle, however, has still in view a higher stage of 
knowledge—that knowledge which rises above the principles dis- 
covered by the special sciences—and his next step is to show how 
the love of knowledge carries man forward to the comprehension 
of the first principles of all things, or, in other words, to the purely 
speculative point of view of Metaphysic. 

In seeking to define the nature of science in general, Aristotle 
has traced for himself the various phases through which knowl- 
edge passes, as it emerges from its simplest form, attains to relative 
universality, and finally discerns the principle or law involved in 
a whole class of things. Now that his aim is to determine the 
sphere of Metaphysic, or first philosophy, he starts from the con- 


’ 


ception of the ‘ wise’ man, or philosopher, as it lies imbedded in 
the popular consciousness and is revealed in current judgments. 
He has still in his mind the idea of the pure or disinterested 
knowledge of reality as the culmination of man’s desire for knowl- 
edge, and he now seeks to show that even the popular mind 
tacitly recognizes that science only reaches its goal in Meta- 
physic. It must be observed, however, that Aristotle does not 
simply gather together a number of current sayings, but, after his 
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usual manner, tries to find out what underlies and gives them 
their force ; in other words, he sees in them inarticulate expres- 
sions of his own idea of philosophy. 

The ordinary view of ‘wisdom’ recognizes that philosophy 
consists in a knowledge of the universal ; but if this is true, First 
Philosophy must deal with that which in the strictest sense of the 
term is universal ; in other words, with the presuppositions of a// 
reality. The popular mind also sees that philosophy is at the 
other extreme from sensible perception ; and, if we follow out this 
idea, we shall conclude that First Philosophy deals with the last 
stage of knowledge, that stage in which the desire for knowledge 
has reached its final form. It is also held that philosophy con- 
sists in that knowledge which is indubitable, and such knowledge 
must be based upon insight into the ‘ reason why’ reality cannot 
be otherwise than it is. And, finally, philosophy is held to be 
that science which is absolutely disinterested, and which contains 
the ultimate principles of things ; or, what is the same thing, which 
grasps the meaning of each form of reality as viewed in organic 
connection with the whole. Thus, by following out the implica- 
tions of current ideas as to the nature of philosophy, Aristotle 
reaches the conception of Metaphysic as the science which con- 
tains the universal, rational, indubitable, and ultimate principles of 
reality.' 

Turning now to philosophy itself, Aristotle finds in its origin 
further confirmation of his fundamental idea that it is the ultimate 
form of that pure love of knowledge which is characteristic of 
man. For, how did philosophy arise? It was born of wonder, 
that curiously mixed feeling which arises from inability to com- 
prehend what yet is felt to be somehow comprehensible. At first 
men were unable to explain the apparent contradiction in objects 
lying around them, and later they tried to account for the strange 
movements of more remote objects—the sun, moon and stars— 
and for the origin of all things. Wonder is accompanied by the 
consciousness of ignorance, and thus it leads to the desire for 
knowledge. To this desire a provisional satisfaction is given in 
the myth ; for, as the myth at once gives expression to the feel- 


1 Met. A, 2, 982° 4-" 7. 
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ing of wonder and contains an imaginative theory of the world, 
we may say that the lover of myth (¢e40svto¢) is, in a sense, a 
lover of wisdom or philosopher (geAdaogos). If, therefore, phil- 
osophy took its rise in the effort to escape from ignorance, it is 
evident that the impulse to philosophy is a desire for knowledge 
itself, not for knowledge as a means of satisfying our practical 
needs. This conclusion is confirmed by the historical fact 
already referred to, that the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake arose only after provision had been made for the necessary 
wants and even the comforts and refinements of life. Just as the 
free man is self-sufficient and independent of others, so philosophy 
is the only free science, for it alone is an end in itself. It may 
even seem that such a liberation from the pressure of practical 
life is beyond the reach of man, and is reserved for God alone. 
But this idea rests upon the old falsehood of the envy of the gods; 
and we must rather hold that philosophy is divine, both because 
in it man lives a god-like life of pure contemplation and because 
its ultimate object is God, the source and explanation of all 
reality. Thus First Philosophy, or Metaphysic, lifts us above the 
unhappy state of wonder, and convinces us that from an ultimate 
or divine point of view the world could not be otherwise than it is.’ 

By three converging lines of thought—a psychological analysis 
of the successive phases of knowledge, an interpretation of popular 
conceptions, and a glance at the origin of philosophical specula- 
tion—Aristotle has reached a provisional definition of Metaphysic 
as the science of the first principles of reality. What, then, are 
those principles? In the Physics we have found that for the ex- 
planation of the world four principles are required: (1) the sad- 
stance (ovata) or essence (tt 7» etvac), (2) the matter (54y) or sub- 
strate (rd dzoxztusvov), (3) the cause of movement or change (bev 
i) 4pYn t7,7 xaq{aew7), (4) the end or good (td Oo» Evexa or tayabov).” 
That these and no other principles are essential to the explanation 
of reality Aristotle seeks to show by a critical estimate of the 
doctrines of his predecessors, in which he applies his usual 
method of following out obscure and sometimes self-contradictory 
statements to the fundamental ideas underlying them. A con- 


1 Met. A, 2, 982° 11-983* 23. 2 Met. A, 3, 983° 24-"1. 
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sideration of this part of the MZetaphysic must be postponed. _ Its 
result, as he contends, is a confirmation of what may be proved 
by a direct analysis, viz., that these are the first principles of all 
reality ; but as the possibility of a science of such principles is 
beset with many difficulties, he prefaces his systematic investiga- 
tion by an exposition of the dzoptae which have been, or may be, 
raised in regard to the province and problems of Metaphysic. 
We shall deal here only with the dzopza which bear upon the 
general conception of Metaphysic, and it will be convenient to 
consider each in connection with Aristotle's solution of it. His 
name for the presentation of such unsolved problems is Dialectic, 
which in his view is a tentative discipline (z2oaet«), preliminary 
to the scientific treatment. It is the natural outcome of his con- 
viction that even in our ordinary uncritical judgments the impulse 
to obtain a true and complete grasp of reality is the moving 
principle, and hence that we must always seek to discover the 
element of truth in conflicting views. The ordinary dialectician, 
however, never gets beyond the stage of an unmethodical presen- 
tation of the apparently contradictory ideas which may be held on 
a given topic, and therefore he leaves the mind in a state of per- 
plexity and confusion. To Aristotle, with his absolute faith in 
the power of reason to comprehend reality, such an attitude 
could not be satisfactory, and therefore in his hands Dialectic 
consists in reducing apparently conflicting views to their simplest 
terms, by removing the confusion of thought and ambiguity of 
language in which they are enveloped, and thus preparing the 
way for a comprehensive view in which the elements of truth are 
combined and reconciled.' 

The first dzopta arises from the difficulty of determining 
whether all the four principles are the object of a single science, 
or whether, on the contrary, each has a special science corre- 
sponding to it. This problem is, for Aristotle, of fundamental 
importance ; for obviously the acceptance of the latter alternative 
will overthrow the conclusion, which has so far seemed beyond 
doubt, that Metaphysic is the science in which reality as a whole 


1See Prantl’s Geschichte der Logik, 1, pp. 95 ff; Heyder’s Darstellung, pp. 345 
ff. Stewart's Nic. Eth., I, pp. 122. 
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is referred to the four first principles, and with the denial of this 
conclusion the unification of knowledge becomes impossible. 
Now, (a) reasons may be given for maintaining that there cannot 
be such a science as Metaphysic claims to be. If there are four 
distinct principles, surely there must be a special science of each. 
Were these principles related to one another as opposites, no 
doubt it might fairly be claimed that one science deals with them 
all ; but the principles are not opposites, but are mutually exclu- 
sive, and, therefore, there must be as many sciences as there are 
principles. This conclusion is confirmed by the consideration 
that every science deals with a distinct class of things, each hav- 
ing its own laws. Medicine, ¢.g., is entirely distinct from architec- 
ture, and the laws of the one from the laws of the other. Now, 
the laws of a given science apply to every object contained within 
the class of things with which it deals. Therefore, the principles 
of the supposed science of reality must be applicable to all objects 
without exception, since all objects fall within the sphere of reality. 
But it is easy to show that this is false. The principle of change 
or of final cause can have no application to mathematical objects, 
for these are absolutely unchangeable, and as such they cannot 
be in process towards an end. It would thus seem that Meta- 
physic cannot deal with all the four principles, but only with one 
of them. (4) This conclusion, however, can. hardly be consist- 
ently maintained. If it is held that there is a science which cor- 
responds to each of the principles and has a special class of 
things as its object, we are at once confronted by the difficulty 
that there are classes of things to which all the four principles 
apply. Thus architecture involves the conceptions of the end to 
be realized, the matter to be formed, the principle which is pro- 
ductive of change, and the form which is given to the matter. 
And if we consider the characteristics ordinarily assigned to phil- 
osophy, it seems impossible to hold that Metaphysic deals with 
one of the four principles to the exclusion of the others. Thus, 
if we attempt to determine the principle with which Metaphysic 
deals on the ground that it is the supreme science, we must sup- 
pose that its object is the principle of the ‘end’ or the ‘ good.’ 
On the other hand, as it is held to be the science of first prin- 
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ciples, there is equal reason for maintaining that it has to do with 
the ‘form’ or ‘essence,’ upon which the other determinations of 
things depend. But, again, as the science which explains the 
process of the world, we must suppose it to have the principle 
of change as its object. It thus seems impossible to limit Meta- 
physic to one of the principles, and we must rather suppose that 
it inquires into all four." 

The problem which Aristotle here raises is not, it must be 
observed, whether there is a science of reality, but whether it is 
a special or a universal science. As has already been pointed 
out, he never doubts that reality can be known, and that such 
knowledge must consist in the comprehension of first principles ; 
his only question is whether there is a single science dealing with 
the whole of these principles or a number of sciences, of which 
Metaphysic is one, sharing the knowledge of these principles be- 
tween them. The dzopto under consideration is so stated that 
the way is prepared for its solution. The solution must evidently 
turn upon the admission or rejection of two assumptions, (1) that 
the four principles are not correlative, but mutually exclusive, (2) 
that every science must deal with a special class of things. If it 
can be shown that both assumptions are false, the problem will 
admit of easy solution ; for it may then be admitted that Metaphy- 
sic, like other sciences, deals with opposites, and yet that it differs 
from all other sciences in being occupied with reality as.a whole, 
not with a special class of things. It is for such a_ solution 
that the second part of the dzopa prepares the way, by pointing 
out the impossibility of severing the four principles from one an- 
other, without destroying the very idea of Metaphysic. The so- 
lution itself is given in the systematic determination of the prob- 
lem of Metaphysic, to which we must now direct our attention. 

“ There is a science,” Aristotle confidently affirms, ‘“‘the object of 
which is reality as such (70 dv 7, ov) and the characteristics of which 
are inseparable from reality.”* This science of Metaphysic or 
First Philosophy therefore occupies a unique position; for, whereas 
' Met. B, 1, 995", 4-6; 996%, 20-26. 


2It seems better to render rd dv by ‘ reality,’ rather than by ‘ being, 
gests an abstraction foreign to Aristotle’s thought. 
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the other sciences concentrate their attention upon a part of 
reality, and go on to determine the characteristics of this part, 
Metaphysic has to do with reality as a whole. Mathematics, e¢.g., 
deals with the properties of discrete and continuous magnitudes, 
but with nothing else. Now Metaphysic inquires into the four 
first principles, and as its object is reality as such, it must show 
that these are the principles of all reality. Even the early 
thinkers, who sought to explain all things by means of one or 
more unchangeable elements, tacitly assumed that they were ex- 
plaining reality in its completeness ; and hence, in showing that 
reality as a whole can be explained by means of our four prin- 
ciples, we are only completing the work which they left in an 
unfinished and unsatisfactory state.* 

In maintaining that Metaphysic deals with reality as a whole, 
and not with some limited aspect of reality, Aristotle virtually 
disposes of the main argument advanced in the first dzopia in 
support of the contention that it cannot be the science of all the 
four principles. The argument was that Metaphysic, like other 
sciences, must be occupied with a definite class of things. This, 
however, overlooks the distinction between Metaphysic and the 
special sciences. The latter deal with a specific class of things, 
the former deals with reality asa whole. Hence, Metaphysic must 
set forth the essential characteristics of reality as such, and if 
these can all be referred to the four principles, it must obviously 
deal with all the four. For reality cannot be adequately charac- 
terized by any one of them, ¢.g., by assigning its material condi- 
tions, as the early thinkers virtually assume, but only by adding 
to these the permanent essence, the process and the end. 

The unique position of Metaphysic is manifest the moment we 
obtain a clear conception of what reality is. For, while it is true 
that the term ‘reality’ (ro ov) has various meanings, these are 
connected with one another in the closest way, while yet they ex- 
clude the supposition that reality is a special class of things. We 
speak, ¢.g., of substance (odata), quality (zoedTy5), quantity(zoadr7¢), 
etc., as ‘real... Why do we apply the same term in all these 
cases? Obviously it is not applied opfavopwe, t.¢c., because sub- 


§ Met. T, 1, 1003", 21-32. 
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stance, quality and quantity have some accidental feature in 
common, like a ‘ key’ and the ‘ collar-bone,’ which fulfil a simi- 
lar function, and therefore receive the same name (zdz¢). The 
connection is of a more intimate and fundamental character. 
On the other hand, the term ‘ reality’ is not applied to substance, 
quality and quantity, because these constitute a certain class of 
things. A ‘horse’ and an ‘ox’ are both called ‘animal’ be- 
cause they have a common ‘nature’ (ge), or belong to the 
same genus; they are ovvwy»pa and zal’ ¢v dsyoueva. But sub- 
stance, quality and quantity are not called ‘real’ because they 
are of the same ‘nature’ or belong to the same genus; on the 
contrary, they are generically different or have a different ‘ nature.’ 
Why then is the common term ‘real’ applied to all three? It is 
so applied because substance, quality and quantity are all relative 
to a single nature (zpos pray gue), not because they themselves 
possess a common nature; they are predicated zpos éy, not xafl” 
év. Everything that is in any sense affirmed to be ‘ real,’ or 
even denied to be ‘ real,’ is ‘ relative to’ the one idea of ‘ reality.”' 
The unity of Metaphysic as a science thus arises from its relation 
to ‘reality.’ Just as it is the idea of ‘ health’ which gives unity 
to the science of medicine—exercise, drugs, a good appetite, and 
even sickness, as the negation of health, all being ‘ relative to’ 
health—so the unifying idea of Metaphysic is ‘ reality ;’ and it is 
by reference to this idea that a consideration of substance, quality, 
quantity and all other predicates, including ‘ unreality,’ fall within 
its sphere. A discussion of all these modes of predication or 
categories (xatyyoptac) belongs to the science of Metaphysic, so 
far as they are regarded as ‘ relative to’ reality.2 It must be ob- 
served, however, that ‘substance’ (oJeta) is the fundamental 
determination of reality, because apart from it there can be no 
quality or quantity or any other determination whatever. The 
first task of Metaphysic, and, indeed, its main task, must, there- 


! Zeller makes the fv ‘ substance’ (ovcia); Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, 
Eng. tr., I, 293; but this is due to an oversight. 

2 The categories viewed simply as modes of predication are, in Aristotle's view, 
dealt with by Logic, whereas Metaphysic considers them as determinations of reality 
The general relation of Logic and Metaphysic will have to be considered later. 
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fore, be to determine the principles of ‘substance,’ and these will 
be found to be the four principles already specified.' 

It is one of the charges brought by Kant against Aristotle that 
he does not ‘ deduce’ his ‘ categories ’—substance, quality, quan- 
tity and the rest—from any principle, but picks them up empir- 
ically as they happen to present themselves.? Now, it is no doubt 
true that Aristotle does not attempt to ‘deduce’ his ‘ categories,’ 
as Kant does, from the synthetic unity of self-consciousness, as 
presupposed in the unity of the various functions of judgment. 
This, however, is only to say that for Aristotle reality as known is 
not determined by the forms of human thought as constituting the 
world of our experience by reduction of the ‘ manifold of sense’ to 
relative unity. For him there are no ‘forms’ of thought as such, 
7.¢.,no functions of unity peculiar to our intelligence and there- 
fore incompetent to bring us into contact with reality as it is in 
itself. Our intelligence, as he holds, must be ‘ pure and unmixed, 
in order that it may master or know things.”’* The central idea 
of his system is, therefore, that reality is capable of being grasped 
by reason ; in other words, that what can be known as a unity 
also exists as a unity. But the unity of the real presupposes as 
its fundamental condition the permanence or substantiality of the 
real ; and if this is denied all our judgments about reality become 
unmeaning, and indeed are impossible, since with the elimination 
of ‘substance’ the actual world relapses into the flux of the sen- 
sible. It cannot therefore be said that the categories are not 
referred by Aristotle to a principle. They are referred to the 
principle of ‘substance’ as the fundamental presupposition of all 
other determinations of reality. For Aristotle the problem of 
philosophy is not, as with Kant, to explain how the world of our 
experience presents the aspect of an ordered system, but what is 
implied in its being an ordered system ; and if he is successful in 
showing that the primary condition of such a system is its per- 
manence or substantiality, he will have solved the problem which 

' Met. T, 2, 1003*, 33-"16. For the distinction between what is predicated 
éuovenwc, cvvovupwe or Kal’ év and xzpdc év see the admirable notes in Stewart's 
Nic. Eth., 1, 86, 385. 

* Avitik der reinen Vernunft, A, 81; B, 107. 

3 De Anima, III, 4, 429%,18. 
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he set for himself. It cannot, therefore, be fairly said that Aristotle 
does not deduce the categories from a principle, though it may 
be argued that he has not assigned the ultimate principle required 
to explain the unity of existence. Whether this objection is valid 
or not, we cannot at present stay to discuss, but at least we may 
acquit Aristotle of any want of coherence in the main principles 
of his philosophy.’ 

That the fundamental determination of reality is ‘substance’ 
(odeta) is evident when we consider that every real thing must be 
a ‘unity.’ For ‘reality’ and ‘ unity,’ though they are not identi- 
cal ideas, mutually imply each other ; whatever is real is ‘ one,’ 
and whatever is ‘one’ is ‘real.’ The inseparability of the two 
ideas is recognized in ordinary language. The conceptions 
‘man,’ ‘vea/ man’ and ‘a man’ are employed indifferently, and 
there is no difference in meaning between the judgments, “ he is 
aman” and “he is man.” So, if we are speaking of that which 
comes into being or ceases to be, we assume that what comes 
into being becomes ‘one’ and what ceases to be ceases to be 
‘one.’ It thus appears that the ‘reality ’ of every substance im- 
plies its ‘ unity.’ Hence it is the task of Metaphysic to determine 
wherein the ‘ unity’ of a substance consists.” 

It is perhaps not superfluous to draw attention to the concep- 
tion of reality which Aristotle here connects with the idea of 
‘unity.’ To be ‘real’ is to be a ‘ unity,’ but it is not meant that 
‘reality’ as a whole is a single ‘unity’ of which all things are 
modes. Aristotle is as far as possible from Spinoza’s idea of sub- 
stance. No doubt for him all reality is one, in the sense that it 
constitutes a single system ; but, on the other hand, there would 
be no single system but for the individual or distributive unity 
which constitutes the substantiality of actual things. As his 
polemic against the abstract ‘unity’ of the Eleatics* shows, the 
denial of the individual reality of things is for Aristotle the zp@rov 

! The charge of basing his categories upon a mere analysis of the Greek interroga- 
tive sentence is, as he might himself have said, ‘‘ too superficial to merit serious refu- 
tation.’’ Aristotle always employs such analysis merely as a means of getting back 
to the unconscious unity of thought. Cf. Prantl, Gesch. ¢. Logik, I, 208. 


2 Met. T, 2, 1003", 22—1004%9. 
3 Phys. 1, 2, 185°. 
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(ve)00¢ of a false Metaphysic. In other words, while he finds that 
all the determinations of things are ‘relative to’ the idea of the 
‘real,’ Aristotle yet maintains that the only ‘ real’ is that which is 
determinate and individual. No doubt the reality of each thing 
implies that it has the characteristics which are inseparable from 
whatever is real—characteristics which are summarily designated 
by the term ‘ substance ’ (0%e:2)—but these are found embodied in 
the thing, and constitute its very nature. The total system 
of things therefore involves the individual unity of those things. 
The individual realizes the universal in itself. Eliminate the uni- 
versal and there can be no science, for science is an expression of 
the law or principle which the individual displays ; destroy the 
individual unity of the thing, and we have on our hands a ‘ uni- 
versal’ which has no local habitation and is in fact what Mr. 
Bradley well calls a ‘ wandering adjective.’ Metaphysic, therefore, 
if it is to be a real science, must hold together these two sides of 
every real thing, neither neglecting its determinate existence nor 
its universal nature. This thought is still further developed in 
the problem with which Aristotle next deals.' 

We have come to the conclusion that the main problem of 
Metaphysic is to determine the nature of ‘substance,’ or, what is 
the same thing, to determine wherein the ‘ unity’ of a real thing 
consists ; for substantiality or unity is the fundamental determina- 
tion of all that is real. The difficulty may, however, be raised 
whether it falls within the province of Metaphysic to deal with 
those characteristics of reality, which are not directly contained 
in the conception of ‘substance.’ The dialectical treatment of 
this question constitutes the fourth dzopta, but as its solution im- 
mediately follows that of the first dzopta, we shall consider 
it here. 

Now, (a) if we follow the analogy of geometry, it would seem 
that Metaphysic must confine itself to a consideration of the es- 

! Aristotle’s conception of the real as a substantial unity shows that he is neither a 
‘nominalist,’ a ‘realist’ nor a ‘conceptualist.’ He is not the first, because he 
finds the reality of the individual to consist in its universal nature; not the second, 
because the universal has no independent existence ; and not the last, because he re- 


gards thought as grasping the universal in the individual, not as framing general con- 
ceptions by abstraction from the differences of individual things. 
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sential characteristics of reality, as expressed by the term ‘sub- 
stance.’ For, while it is true that there are no points, lines or 
figures apart from sensible bodies, yet geometry does not deal 
with the sensible properties of things, but solely with points, lines 
and figures themselves. Similarly, it may be maintained that 
Metaphysic abstracts from all other determinations of reality, and 
deals only with those primary characteristics which determine the 
nature of substances. In confirmation of this view, it may be 
urged that the first principles of reality do not admit of proof, 
while it is impossible to determine the-characteristics not involved 
in the definition of ‘ substance’ without a process of proof; hence 
Metaphysic must lose its unity as a science if it deals both with 
substance and its accidents. (4) On the other hand, it may be re- 
plied, that such a simplification of the problem of Metaphysic only 
leads to another and a worse difficulty. For, if Metaphysic deals 
only with the primary characteristics of reality, z.e. with substance, 
and another science with the secondary characteristics, a third 
science will be needed to deal with the relation of the former to 
the latter, and such a science will obviously occupy a higher posi- 
tion than the supreme science of Metaphysic ; which is absurd. 
Hence Metaphysic must deal both with the primary and the 
secondary determinations of reality ; in other words with all the 
ways in which reality is determined.' 

Aristotle's solution of this problem consists in showing that it 
is not possible to determine what are the primary characteristics 
of reality without taking into consideration its secondary charac- 
teristics. How can we tell wherein the ‘reality’ of a thing con- 
sists without determining wherein its ‘unreality’ consists? The 
conception of ‘reality’ is relative to that of ‘unreality,’ and 
hence the one cannot be thought apart from the other. Now, 
we have already seen that the idea of ‘ unity’ is inseparable from 
the idea of ‘reality,’ and that every science deals with correlative 
opposites. As the opposite of ‘ unity ’ (70 v) is ‘ plurality ’ (=/7o<), 
Metaphysic must deal with the fundamental opposition of ‘ unity’ 
and ‘ plurality,’ ‘ reality’ and ‘ unreality.’ In determining wherein 
the ‘unity’ of substances consists, it must point out what is incom- 


' Aft. B, 2, 997", 25-34. 
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patible with their ‘unity,’ and, therefore, what is meant by ‘ plur- 
ality.. Thus it shows that ‘plurality’ arises either from negation 
or privation, t.c., from the complete absence of some real property, 
or its absence in a thing which in privation of it cannot realize its 
essential nature. The inorganic world, ¢.g., is characterized as 
that which is destitute of life, and the essential nature of man is 
presupposed when we use the term ‘blind,’ which indicates the 
privation of a quality that belongs to man as such. Since, there- 
fore, the ‘ unity’ or ‘reality’ of a thing is determined by reference 
to its opposite, it belongs to Metaphysic as the science of reality 
to set forth all the subordinate conceptions—such as identity and 
difference, likeness and unlikeness, equality and inequality—which 
come under the head of unity and plurality respectively. Thus 
we are enabled to solve the fourth dzopia. It is the same science 
of Metaphysic which determines wherein the essential nature ot 
reality consists and what is inconsistent with it. No other science 
can possibly discharge this function, for no other science deter- 
mines the essential nature of reality and, therefore, the distinction 
between what is essential and what is unessential, as, ¢.g., how 
far the identity of a substance is compatible with change. The 
importance and necessity of dealing with this topic is shown by 
the intellectual anarchy which results from the sophistical confu- 
sion between the essential and accidental, and the intellectual 
paralysis produced by the mere dialectician, who remains bal- 
anced between conflicting views without ever grasping the prin- 
ciple by which they may be reconciled. But even the sophist 
and dialectician confirm our view, that Metaphysic deals with all 
the determinations of reality ; for, though they attain to no as- 
sured results, they apply their method to reality in all its phases. 
Our conclusion also receives support from the half-conscious 
anticipation of earlier thinkers, who, with hardly an exception, 
seek to explain the world by setting up opposite and correlative 
principles—the Pythagoreans, the ‘ even’ and ‘ odd ;’ Parmenides, 
the ‘hot’ and ‘cold;’ the Platonists, the ‘limited’ and ‘ unlim- 
ited ;" Empedocles, ‘love’ and ‘hate.’ For all these opposites, 
as might easily be shown, point to the fundamental opposition of 
‘unity’ and ‘plurality.’ We therefore conclude that Metaphysic, 
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and no other science, deals with the secondary as well as the 
primary characteristics of reality, including, besides those already 
mentioned, ‘ prior’ and ‘ posterior,’ ‘ genus’ and ‘ species,’ ‘ whole ’ 
and ‘part,’ and many others.' 

Aristotle has now shown (1) that Metaphysic determines the 
principles of all reality, and especially the principles of substance ; 
(2) that this involves a discussion of the fundamental opposition 
of unity and plurality, and of the respective determinations which 
come under these, or must, in some way, be referred to them. 
Thus the positive sphere of Metaphysic is so far mapped out, 
and demarcated generally from the limited spheres of all other 
sciences. Two questions still remain: (1) Does Metaphysic 
establish the first principles of knowledge as well as of reality ? 
(2) What is the precise distinction between Metaphysic and other 
manifestations of human activity? When these questions have 
been answered we shall have a complete definition of Metaphysic. 


Joun Watson. 
QUEENS UNIVERSITY, KinGsTon, CANADA. 
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THE EMPIRICAL THEORY OF CAUSATION. 


HE theory of causation first set forth by David Hume has 
attracted more attention and led to more discussion than 
any other philosophical doctrine of modern times. Before 
the appearance of that theory, philosophers had commonly held 
that the relation between cause and effect is a necessary one, or, in 
more explicit terms, that when a cause is present, and no counter- 
acting cause interferes, an event of some kind necessarily takes 
place, and when no cause is present no event can take place. 
Hume attacked this theory by denying the necessary character 
of the relation, and affirming that we only know that cause and 
effect are invariably conjoined, and that our belief that the con- 
junction is necessary is due to a constant association of ideas. 
Our knowledge of causation, he maintains, is derived from ex- 
perience, and experience only shows one event following another, 
without giving any grounds for believing that it follows necessarily. 
The sceptical character of the theory is obvious, for it seems 
to invalidate or render doubtful a large part of human knowledge. 
Causation is one of the most important and all-pervading facts in 
the universe, and is the basis of our most important reasonings ; 
and if our knowledge of it is in any way uncertain, the conclu- 
sions we draw by means of it must be uncertain also. Yet the 
theory has been widely accepted, especially by those who seek to 
derive all our knowledge from experience ; and though often 
attacked and critcised, it has never yet been really refuted. I 
propose, therefore, to examine it anew and to consider what argu- 
ments have been made in its favor and what others may be urged 
against it, and thus to ascertain what truth, if any, there may be 
in the theory, and whether Hume’s reasonings compel us to 
modify in any essential respect the doctrine of causation com- 
monly held before his time. 
The first requisite for the criticism of any theory is a careful 
presentation of the theory itself and of the arguments in its sup- 
port, so that we may know precisely what we have to criticize ; 
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for otherwise our criticism will be ineffective. To present Hume's 
theory of causation, however, in a clear and intelligible manner 
is not so easy a task as might be wished ; for the author himself 
gave two different expositions of it, the first in his 7reatise of 
Human Nature, published in 1739, and the second in his £x- 
quiry Concerning Human Understanding, published in 1748. As 
regards causation, however, there is not much difference be- 
tween the doctrine of the two works ; though, speaking generally, 
we may say that the 7reatise excels in fullness of argument, and 
the Lxqguiry in clearness of expression. I shall therefore cite 
both works indifferently, and in such a manner as to present the 
author’s reasoning in the clearest and strongest light. But it is 
necessary to take account not only of Hume himself, but also of 
later thinkers who have adopted his views, and especially of John 
Stuart Mill, whose ZLegic and other works have deservedly had 
so great an influence on the world’s thought, and whose theory 
of causation, though differing, as we shall see, from Hume's, is 
nevertheless derived in the main from it. Both thinkers main- 
tain that all our knowledge is derived from experience, and that 
association is the leading factor in forming our derivative and 
complex ideas, including the idea of causation. 

Hume’s own statement of his theory occurs repeatedly in both 
his principal works ; but perhaps the clearest expression of it is 
in the following passages from the Exguiry : 

“ All events seem entirely loose and separate. One event fol- 
lows another ; but we never can observe any tie between them. 
They seem conjoined, but never connected. . . . But when one 
particular species of event has always, in all instances, been con- ° 
joined with another, we make no longer any scruple of foretelling 
one upon the appearance of the other. . . . We then call the 
one object, Cause; the other, Affect. . . . Similar objects are 
always conjoined with similar. Of this we have experience. 
Suitably to this experience, therefore, we may define a cause to 
be an object, followed by another, and where all the objects similar 
to the first are followed by objects similar to the second. Or, in 
other words, where, if the first object had not been, the second never 
had existed. The appearance of a cause always conveys the 
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mind, by a customary transition, to the idea of the effect. Of 
this also we have experience. We may, therefore, suitably to 
this experience, form another definition of cause, and call it, ax 
object followed by another, and whose appearance always conveys 
the thought to that other. . . . We may consider the relation of 
cause and effect in either of these two lights; but beyond these, 
we have no idea of it.””' 

Causation, then, according to this definition of it, has two 
aspects, one objective, the other subjective. Objectively, itis a 
constant succession of events in the real world, which succession , 
is made known to us by experience ; subjectively, it is a constant 
association between the ideas of those objects, the idea of one in- 
variably suggesting that of the other. In the 7yeatise the sub- 
jective aspect is made still more prominent, the supposed neces- 
sary connection being attributed exclusively to the mind, and 
identified with the constant association of the ideas. ‘‘ Upon the 
whole,” says Hume, “necessity is something that exists in the 
mind, not in objects; nor is it possible for us ever to form the 
most distant idea of it, considered as a quality in bodies. Either 
we have no idea of necessity, or necessity is nothing but that de- 
termination of the thought to pass from causes to effects, and 
from effects to causes, according to their experienced union.””” 

Such is Hume’s own version of his theory, and the association 
philosophers generally have adopted it with little qualification. 
Thomas Brown, indeed, while agreeing with Hume that causation 
is merely an invariable succession of events, held that our belief 
in that succession was an original principle of our mental nature. 
Mill’s view, as first stated in his Logic, is precisely like Hume's ; 
though, as was natural in a logical treatise, he gives special 
prominence to the objective side of the relation. ‘“ To certain 
facts,’’ he says, ‘‘ certain facts always do, and, as we believe, will 
continue to, succeed. The invariable antecedent is termed the 
cause ; the invariable consequent, the effect. And the univer- 
sality of the law of causation consists in this, that every conse- 
quent is connected in this manner with some particular antecedent, 


1 Enquiry, sec. vii, part ii. 
* Treatise, bk. i, part ili, sec. xiv, § 22. 
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or set of antecedents.’’' But he is led almost immediately to 
modify this view by adding an important qualification, the real 
meaning and effect of which are much greater than he supposed. 
He sees that the definition of causation which he has given is lia- 
ble to the objection urged by Reid, that, according to that doc- 
trine, day must be the cause of night, and night the cause of day, 
since the succession of these phenomena is invariable so far as 
human experience extends. This objection he endeavors to meet 
by saying that in a case of real causation the sequence of events 
is not only invariable, but also unconditional. ‘ This,’’ he says, 
‘‘is what writers mean when they say that the notion of cause in- 
volves the idea of necessity. If there be any meaning which con- 
fessedly belongs to the term necessity, it is «wxconditionalness. 
That which is necessary, that which must be, means that which 
will be, whatever supposition we may make in regard to all other 
things. The succession of day and night evidently is not neces- 
sary in this sense. It is conditional on the occurrence of other 
antecedents. . . . We may define, therefore, the cause of a phe- 
nomenon to be the antecedents, or the concurrence of antecedents, 
on which it is invariably and uwxconditionally consequent.’” 

Mill then goes on to argue that our knowledge that one se- 
quence is conditional and another unconditional, is derived from 
experience, the succession of day and night, for instance, being 
conditioned on the sun’s light and the earth’s rotation, which are 
facts of experience. But how do we know that there is such a 
thing as unconditional sequence? If, as Mill virtually admits, 
unconditional and necessary are synonymous terms, I cannot see 
in what respect his theory of causation, as finally stated, differs 
from the traditional view. If, as he says, necessary means un- 
conditional, it would seem to follow that unconditional means 
necessary, and therefore that unconditional sequence is necessary 
sequence. And Hume himself, in an unguarded moment, has 
made an admission quite as damaging as Mill’s to the theory 
they both profess. In one of the passages above quoted he de- 
fines a cause to be ‘‘an object, followed by another, and where 


1 System of Logic, bk. iii, ch. v, 3 2. 
* Logic, bk. iii, ch. v, 3 6. 
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all the objects, similar to the first, are followed by objects similar 
to the second. Or, in other words, where, if the first object had 
not been, the second never had existed.’’ Now, the first of these 
definitions is strictly in harmony with his whole theory and with 
all his arguments ; but the second is identical with the traditional 
doctrine that nothing can begin to exist without a cause. 

That two such thinkers as Hume and Mill should be led to 
make admissions so inconsistent with the theory they professed, 
is very remarkable, and shows clearly that there is some defect 
in the theory, as Hume first stated it, which must be corrected in 
order to make the theory fit the facts. It is possible, indeed, that 
Hume's own admission that “ if the first object had not been, the 
second never had existed,”” may have been due to a slip of atten- 
tion combined with a reminiscence of earlier views ; though it is 
strange that it should occur in the very act of defining causation, 
and in immediate juxtaposition with another definition utterly irre- 
concilable with it. But, whatever may be the case with Hume 
himself, it can hardly be doubted that the modification of the 
theory introduced by Mill was due to a consciousness on his part 
that the theory as originally propounded was inconsistent with 
observed facts, and that some modification or addition was neces- 
sary if the theory was to be maintained. The objection urged 
by Reid was from Hume's standpoint unanswerable, and the 
theory had to be so altered or amended as to meet that and all 
other objections which might be urged against it. Yet, in order to 
meet them, Mill found it necessary to introduce an element which 
cannot be harmonized with the rest of the theory, and which dif- 
fers little, if at all, from the old doctrine, that when a cause is 
present, and no counteracting cause interferes, an event of some 
kind necessarily takes place. That neither Hume nor Mill real- 
ized the true character and force of the admissions is clear ; but 
the effect of the admissions is none the less damaging. In its ob- 
jective aspect, then, it is plain that Hume’s theory as originally 
stated is not tenable, and can only be made so by modifications 
which essentially alter it, and can hardly be reconciled with it. 

But there is another point which needs to be dwelt upon 
briefly, though it is not an objection to the empirical doctrine it- 
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self. I refer to the fact that Hume and all who have adopted his 
view of causation have confounded the law of causation with 
what is commonly called the ‘ uniformity of nature,’ but which I 
prefer to call the law of similarity, or law of generic identity— 
that what is true of a thing is true of its like. Hume's con- 
fusion of this law with that of causation is obvious from the pas- 
sages above quoted, but I will quote one more in which the con- 
fusion is specially apparent. 

“It seems evident that, if all the scenes of nature were con- 
tinually shifted in such a manner that no two events bore any re- 
semblance to each other, but every object was entirely new, 
without any similitude to whatever had been seen before, we 
should never in that case have attained the least idea of necessity, 
or of a connection among these objects. We might say, upon 
such a supposition, that one object or event has followed another ; 
not that one was produced by the other. The relation of cause 
and effect must be utterly unknown to mankind. . . Our idea, 
therefore, of necessity and causation arises entirely from the uni- 
formity observable in the operations of nature, where similar 
objects are constantly conjoined together, and the mind is deter- 
mined by custom to infer the one from the appearance of the 
other." That Mill’s view was essentially the same is evident both 
from his general treatment of the subject and from explicit state- 
ments. He speaks, for instance of “the uniformity in the succession 
of events, otherwise called the law of causation.” ? And, so far as 
I have observed, all who agree with Hume’s general theory have 
made the same mistake. For a mistake it is, as a brief consider- 
ation of the subject will show. 

The principle of the uniformity of nature includes two distinct 
truths : first, that there are in nature similar cases, and second, 
that whatever is true of a thing is true of all similar things. The 
first of these is a truth of experience ; for we should never know 
there were similar things in the world if we had not observed 
them. The other principle, that whatever is true of a thing is 
true of its like, is an identical proposition ; for surely that is what 
we mean by likeness, or similarity. When we say that two 


1 Enquiry, sec. viii, part i. 2 Logic, bk. iii, ch. xxi, 2 4. 
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things are alike, we mean that what is true of one is also true of 
the other ; and it is impossible to give the word ‘ like’ or ‘ similar’ 
any other meaning. It is probably true, indeed, that there are 
no two cases in nature whose similarity is perfect ; for, as Mill 
remarks, the course of nature, though in some respects uniform, is 
in others infinitely various. But when two things are only par- 
tially alike, what is true of one is true of the other in so far as 
they are alike ; so that the principle is of universal application. 
Hume, indeed, tries to throw doubt on the law of uniformity by 
remarking that the course of nature might change, so that the 
law would no longer be true.'' To which I reply that the course 
of nature could only change in accordance with the laws of 
causation and of uniformity, and consequently that the change 
could not invalidate those laws. We need have no hesitation, 
therefore, in assuming the law of uniformity, or similarity, as an 
infallible principle, both in the world of thought and in the world 
of reality. 

But how can any one in his senses mistake similarity for caus- 
ation? The law of causation is that whatever begins to exist 
must have a cause, while the law of similarity is that whatever is 
true of a thing is also true of its like ; and what resemblance or 
connection is there between the two principles? None at all, 
obviously. We may, indeed, put the two together, and thus ob- 
tain the additional truth that like causes produce like effects ; but 
as this principle is evident!: a compound of the other two, it ought 
not to be mistaken for either of them. Yet this third principle is 
apparently what Mill refers to when he speaks of “ the uniformity 
in the succession of events, otherwise called the law of causation,”’ 
though elsewhere Mill has repeatedly defined the law of causation 
correctly as the law that whatever begins to exist must have a 
cause. That the two principles are radically different, is evident 
from the fact that we can conceive a world in which there should 
never be two causes alike and therefore never two events alike ; 
yet every event in that world would have its cause as surely as in 
this world. Causation, therefore, is one thing, and the uniformity 
of nature is another ; and the confounding of the two by Hume, 
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in which other associationists have followed him, is one of his 
chief mistakes, and, I suspect, the parent of other mistakes.' 

But it is time to come to closer quarters with the theory we are 
discussing. We have thus far considered it mainly in its objec- 
tive aspect, as the statement of a law of nature, and have found it 
inadequate to account for known facts, unless so modified as to in- 
clude elements inconsistent with it. We must now examine more 
particularly the arguments urged in its favor, so as to ascertain 
whether we are obliged to accept the theory either in its original 
or in a modified form. The problem that Hume has to solve is 
to account for the element of necessity in the causal relation 
as we conceive it. He denies, indeed, that the necessity really 
exists, but he admits that we believe it to exist ; and a considerable 
part of his ingenious reasoning is devoted to showing how that 
belief can be accounted for in accordance with his theory. 

Why then do we believe that everything that has a beginning 
must necessarily have a cause, and that a given cause will always 
necessarily be followed by the same effect? If, as some thinkers 
maintain, reason guarantees us certain necessary and universal 
truths, of which the law of causation is one, we need seek no 
further, but may rest in the guarantee thus given. But Hume de- 
nies that we have any such power of rational intuition. He 
affirms, as ‘“‘ obvious principles :’’ “ first, that reason alone can 
never give rise to any original idea, and secondly, that reason, as 
distinguished from experience, can never make us conclude that 
a cause or productive quality is absolutely requisite to every be- 
ginning of existence.’’* Our belief in causation, then, according to 
Hume, is not intuitive, and he clearly shows that it is not demon- 
strative. Certain earlier thinkers had attempted to prove by 
demonstration that every event must have a cause; but Hume 
shows that their arguments are fallacious, since they all assume 
the very principle to be demonstrated. If, then, our knowledge 
of causation is neither intuitive nor demonstrative, it must be de- 
rived from experience ; and Hume, therefore, undertakes to show 
how the derivation takes place. 


'The confusion here pointed out was noticed by McCosh in his -xamination of 
J. S. Mill's Philosophy, chap. xiii. 
2 Treatise, bk. i, part iii, sec. xiv. 
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According to the theory of knowledge maintained by Hume, 
all our ideas are derived originally from impressions of sense, 
and therefore, if we wish to know the real nature of any idea, 
we must trace it back to the impression from which it is derived. 
And he expressly affirms that ‘if you cannot point out any such 
impression, you may be certain you are mistaken when you 
imagine you have any such idea.’ Hence, in order to find the 
origin and real nature of the idea of cause, we must trace it back 
to the impression from which we originally obtained it ; yet, when 
we consider our experience of causes, we find that in no case do 
our senses perceive any necessary connection between a cause and 
its effect, but only a constant conjunction; we see one event 
follow another, but we never see nor hear nor feel any connection 
between them. But since we cannot get the idea from any single 
impression of sense, its origin must be sought elsewhere ; and 
Hume thinks it arises from the repetition of impressions in the 
way which he thus describes: ‘‘ We remember to have had fre- 
quent instances of the existence of one species of objects; and 
also remember that the individuals of another species of objects 
have always attended them, and have existed in a regular order 
of contiguity and succession with regard to them. Thus we re- 
member to have seen that species of object we call fame, and to 
have felt that species of sensation we call heat. We likewise call 
to mind their constant conjunction in all past instances. Without 
any farther ceremony we call the one cause and the other effect, 
and infer the existence of the one from that of the other,’” 

But what is the ground of the inference we thus draw? Hume 
is obliged to admit that, on his principles, there is no logical 
ground for it, and that the inference is not made by reason, but 
by imagination. In other words, the so-called inference is not a 
logical process, but a mere association of ideas, which brings up 
the idea of the effect whenever we observe the cause or recall the 
idea of it in memory. But we not only have an idea of the effect, 
but also believe that the effeet will actually appear ; and we wish to 
know the foundation of that belief. The belief is the vital ele- 
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ment in the case, and unless Hume can account for it, his theory 
of causation is a failure. To meet the difficulty, he advances a 
new and peculiar theory of belief, which we must now proceed to 
examine. 

What do we mean when we say we believe that the sun will 
rise to-morrow? The belief does not consist in the mere idea ; 
for we can just as easily have the idea of the sun’s not rising, 
which, however, we do not believe. The belief, therefore, must 
consist in the manner of conceiving the idea, and, according to 
Hume, it is merely the greater force, liveliness, or vividness of the 
idea which we believe, as compared with that which we do not be- 
lieve, and this greater force or vividness is what distinguishes the 
ideas of the judgment from the fictions of the imagination. He 
maintains that in imagination there is no belief, while in impres- 
sions of sense, in memory, and in the judgments of reason there is 
belief. I believe that I am now writing ; I believe that I met a 
certain man yesterday whom I now remember, and I believe that 
the sun will rise to-morrow ; but I do not believe that the centaur 
which I imagine ever existed or can exist. Hence Hume con- 
cludes that the difference between belief and the absence of belief 
is virtually the same as the difference between memory and 
imagination. But, on comparing these two faculties, he recog- 
nizes no essential difference between them, except the greater 
vividness of the ideas of memory ; whence he concludes that this 
greater vividness is what constitutes belief. ‘Thus it appears,” 
he says, “that the delief or assent, which always attends the 
memory and senses, is nothing but the vivacity of those percep- 
tions they present ; and that this alone distinguishes them from 
the imagination.”’' 

But what constitutes belief in a future event, which we neither 
see nor remember now? To answer this question, Hume re- 
minds us that all our judgments about causes and effects are 
based on some impression of sense or some idea of memory. 
The fictions of imagination cannot serve as a basis of reasoning, 
which must always be founded on some immediate perception or 
some remembered fact, else it would be merely hypothetical, and 
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no true source of belief. Now Hume maintains that, since the 
judgments of reason respecting causes and effects are thus based 
on impressions of sense or ideas of memory, they derive from 
those sources a share of that force or vividness that distinguishes 
those faculties, and thus become matters of belief. And so he 
concludes that “an opinion, therefore, or belief may be most ac- 
curately defined, a /tvely idea related to, or associated with, a pres- 
ent tmpresston,””" 

Such is Hume’s fantastic theory of belief; and everyone who 
reads the exposition of it for the first time must feel, I should 
think, how far it carries him from the world of reality. All his 
successors in the association school, I believe, have rejected the 
theory, and with good reason. Belief is a fact of consciousness, 
and the comparative vividness of ideas is also a fact of conscious- 
ness ; and everyone who consults his own consciousness will see 
at once that the two phenomena are very far from being the 
same. 

But it is necessary to point out the flaw in Hume's reasoning, 
which lies in the assumption that belief is not present in imagina- 
tion. Belief, he says, attends the impressions of sense, the ideas 
of memory and the judgments of reason, but does not attend the 
ideas of imagination. In fact, however, belief is no less present 
in imagination than in memory and sense, the only difference be- 
ing in the fact believed. Hume tells me that I believe there is a 
table before me, and that the sun rose yesterday and will rise 
again to-morrow, but I do not believe there is any such thing as 
acentaur. Buta truer statement would be that I believe there 
is a table before me, and that the sun rose yesterday and will rise 
to-morrow, but I believe the centaur to be an affection of my own 
mind and nota reality. Nor is it any answer to this argument 
to say that what is present in imagination is not belief but disbe- 
lief, for disbelief is as truly belief as any other; it is belief in a 
negative proposition, so that it is indifferent whether I say, I dis- 
believe in the reality of the centaur or, I believe that the centaur 
is not real. Thus belief attends the ideas of imagination no less 
than those of memory, though the object of belief is different. 


! Treatise, bk. i, part iii, sec. vii. 
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Hume's theory, therefore, being based on a misapprehension of 
fact, and representing belief as something radically different from 
what it really is, is wholly untenable. 

Yet, as above remarked, our belief that the effect is sure to 
follow the cause is the main fact to be accounted for in a theory 
of causation ; and a theory which fails at this vital point must be 
abandoned. We find, however, that Hume's successors in the 
association school, while adopting his view of causation, have 
uniformly rejected his theory of belief; and we must therefore 
inquire what theory of belief they hold, and whether they have 
been more successful than Hume himself in explaining our belief 
in the causal nexus. James Mill, in his Amalysis of the Phe- 
nomena of the Human Mind, took the ground that belief is 
nothing but an inseparable association of ideas; but his son, 
John Stuart Mill, clearly shows the falsity of that theory, the 
decisive argument being that, if the theory were true, there would 
be no difference between believing the affirmative and believing 
the negative of the same proposition, since the association must 
be equally inseparable in either case. J. S. Mill himself, in an 
able note to his father’s Azalysis, reviews that theory and others 
that had been advanced in the endeavor to derive belief from 
something else, but rejects them all, and expresses the opinion 
that the state of mind we call belief is ultimate and primordial.' 
With that opinion I agree, and I think it is now generally held 
by philosophers and psychologists. 

But though Mill rejected the doctrine that belief is nothing but 
an inseparable association of ideas, he nevertheless held that asso- 
ciation can generate belief, and that our belief in the causal nexus 
is to be referred tothat source. “ There are,’’ he says, “ innumer- 
able cases of belief for which no cause can be assigned, except 
that something has created so strong an association between two 
ideas that the person cannot separate them in thought. 

When two things have long been habitually thought of together, 
and never apart, until the association between the ideas has 
become so strong that we have great difficulty, or cannot succeed 
at all, in separating them, there is a strong tendency to believe 


1 James Mill, Analysis, vol. i, p. 402, note. 
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that the facts are conjoined in reality ; and when the association 
is closer still, that their conjunction is what is called necessary.” ' 
And elsewhere he says: “ We cannot conceive time or space as 
having an end, because the idea of any portion whatever of time 
or space is inseparably associated with the idea of a time or space 
beyond it. We cannot conceive two and two as five, because an 
inseparable association compels us to conceive it as four. 

We cannot conceive two straight lines as enclosing a space, be- 
cause enclosing a space means approaching and meeting a second 
time ; and the mental image of two straight lines which have once 
met, is inseparably associated with the representation of them as 
diverging.” * 

Such, then, is the mental law by which Mill would account for 
our belief in causation and other so-called necessary truths. It 
will be noticed that in one respect he goes beyond Hume, 
namely, in ascribing our knowledge of the mathematical axioms 
to experience. Hume regarded mathematical propositions as cer- 
tain and demonstratively true, because he held that they were 
concerned solely with relations between ideas ; but Mill, who re- 
garded mathematical relations as objective facts, maintained that 
we learn the axioms by experience, and that our belief in their 
necessity arises from the inseparable association of the cor- 
responding ideas. That our belief in the causal nexus had the 
same origin, Mill, like Hume, was firmly persuaded ; and we have 
now to inquire whether that opinion is true. 

That there are some associations in our minds which are in- 
separable, there can be no doubt. Thus James Mill reminds us 
that we cannot conceive color without extension, nor solidity 
without figure, and doubtless other cases might be mentioned ; 
but I deny that such associations can generate belief. There are 
only two ways by which we can acquire any belief whatever: by 
intuition and by inference from other beliefs. Even our belief in 
testimony is of inferential origin ; we believe what a person tells 
us because we have reason to think that he speaks the truth. 
But from mere ideas and their association we can get nothing 


' Note to James Mill’s Analysis, vol. i, p. 405. 
2 Examination of Sir Wm. Hamilton's Philosophy, First Am. ed., vol. i, p. 89. 
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but ideas, however constant and long-continued the association 
may be ; and if belief is not present at the beginning of the as- 
sociation, it cannot appear at the end. I cannot help thinking 
that, in maintaining that association can generate belief, Mill was 
under the influence of his father’s doctrine that inseparable asso- 
ciation és belief. He had rejected that doctrine, to be sure, and 
had adopted the true view that belief is a primordial mental state, 
but he failed to follow out this view to its logical consequences. 

If now we examine the cases of association on which Mill lays 
so much stress, we shall find, I think, either that they are due to 
something in the nature of things, or else that the association is 
not really inseparable. Thus we cannot think of color without 
extension, because the sensation of color cannot be given us by 
anything but extended objects ; and we cannot think of solidity 
without figure, because figure is an essential attribute of bodies, 
the only solid things we know or can conceive. So the diver- 
gence of two straight lines from a common point seems to me 
an inherent property of the lines themselves; they can have 
but one point in common, and hence we necessarily conceive 
them as diverging. But in the case of mathematical axioms gen- 
erally, I cannot admit that the association of ideas is either in- 
separable or invariable. Take, for instance, the arithmetical truth 
that two and two are four, or any similar relation of numbers. 
Of course, if we ask ourselves how many are two and two, we 
invariably answer ‘ four’; but that is not the question. The ques- 
tion is whether, when we see or think of two numbers together, 
we always think of their sum; and I do not find that this is 
true. In the case of figures, which represent numbers, it cer- 
tainly is not true. If, for instance, we see 7 and 5 written near 
each other we do not always think of 12, which is their sum; 
on the contrary, we are sometimes led to subtract the 5 from the 
7, and sometimes to multiply the two numbers together, while in 
many cases, perhaps in most, we perform no operation at all 
with them. Take, again, the geometrical axiom that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points. If there were an 
inseparable association in this case, we could not think of a 
straight line between two points, together with a curved or broken 
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line between the same two points, without thinking that the 
straight line is the shortest. But, in that case, we could never 
see a triangle without thinking that any one of its sides is shorter 
than the other two, nor of a semi-circle without thinking that the 
diameter is shorter than the semi-circumference ; but assuredly we 
do not so think except occasionally. Nor can I agree with Mill 
that the reason why we cannot conceive space as having an end, is 
that the idea of any portion of space is inseparably associated with 
the idea of another space beyond it. When I am sitting in my 
room, for instance, and attending exclusively to things in the 
room, I cannot perceive that I have any idea of any space outside 
of my room. Moreover, if Mill’s view is correct, it must follow 
that we cannot think of space except as infinite ; for if we cannot 
think of a portion of space without thinking of another space be- 
yond it, then for the same reason we cannot think of the space 
beyond without thinking of another space beyond that, and so on 
to infinity. In fact, however, when we think of any portion of 
space our thoughts do not, as a rule, go beyond that particular 
portion, and the thought of the infinity of space occurs to us only 
rarely. 

But we must leave these side-issues, and come to the main 
question with which we are here concerned, namely, whether our 
belief that every event must have a cause is due to an inseparable 
association of the corresponding ideas. That this is the essential 
point in Hume’s theory of causation, is evident from the passages 
already quoted from his works. He does not, like the Mills, use 
the word ‘inseparable’ to characterize the association, but calls it 
constant, customary or invariable ; but that is only a difference of 
terminology, his view being really the same as theirs. James 
Mill’s statement of the theory is the most unqualified, bordering 
upon extravagance. ‘In noinstance,’’ he says, “ is this insepara- 
ble association more perfect, or its consequences more important, 
than in that between an event and its antecedent. We cannot 
think of the one without thinking of the other.’ ‘We can no 
more have the idea of an event, without having the ideas of its 
antecedents and its consequents, than we can have the idea and 


1 Analysis, vol. i, p. 351. 
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not have it at the same time. It is utterly impossible for me to 
have the visible idea of a rose, without the idea of its having grown 
from the ground, which is its antecedent ; it is utterly impossible 
for me to have the idea of it without the ideas of its consistence, 
its smell, its gravity and so on, which are its consequents.”’ ' 
J. S. Mill adopted his father’s view without essential change, so 
that it is unnecessary to quote anything on the subject from him. 
Thus the doctrine alike of Hume and of his followers is that there 
is an invariable and inseparable association between the idea of a 
cause and the idea of its effect, so that when one of these ideas 
is present to the mind, the other immediately arises with it ; and 
this invariable association is what leads us to believe that the 
cause and effect are necessarily related in fact. 

Now here again I deny the invariability of the association. 
There is an invariable association between the objective facts, but 
there is no such invariable association between the subjective 
ideas. The association of the ideas is occasional only, and in the 
majority of cases does not take place at all. In most cases when 
we think of a cause, we do of think of its effect, and when we 
think of an effect, we do zot think of its cause. This is the general 
rule, and the cases in which the association does take place are 
exceptional. A few examples, I think, will prove this beyond a 
doubt. Take, for instance, Hume’s remark that “having found 
in many instances, that any two kinds of objects—flame and heat, 
snow and cold—have always been conjoined together ; if flame 
or snow be presented anew to the senses, the mind is carried by 
custom to expect heat or cold, and to delieve that such a quality 
does exist, and will discover itself upon a nearer approach.””"* In 
my experience I do not find that this is always or usually the 
case. When, for instance, I see a burning building at a consid- 
erable distance, I think of the loss of property, of the danger to 
human life, or of the weird interest of the scene, but very rarely of 
the heat which the fire produces. Neither do I think of heat, as 
a rule, when I see a flaming gas jet or an electric light. Nor do 
I always think of cold when I see snowflakes falling, especially if 
I am in a warm place myself. As for James Mill’s remark 

1 Analysis, vol. i, p. 336. 2 Enquiry, sec. v, part i, § 8. 
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about the rose, that seems to me still further from the truth. 
When I see a rose, I hardly ever think of its having grown from the 
ground ; I often think of its smell, though I doubt if I always do ; 
and I never think of its gravity unless I take the rose in my 
hand. Other examples might be adduced. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that we go into the garden on a bright summer morning, 
when the dewdrops lie on everything around us, and sparkle in 
the sunshine ; how often in such a case do we think that in a 
little while the sunshine will dry up the dew? Or, if we walk in 
sight of the sea at evening when the moon is overhead, do we 
always think of the tide, which the moon is at that moment caus- 
ing? Obviously not, yet in both these cases the causes are im- 
mediately present to the senses, and their necessary effects are 
perfectly well known. 

So much for the allegation that the cause always suggests the 
effect. We must now consider the relation in its reverse as- 
pect, and inquire whether the effect always suggests the cause. 
Suppose we are sitting by the window, and see a man walking 
by. We look at the man himself, and perhaps make some re- 
mark about his appearance or his character ; but do we think of 
the contraction of the muscles of his legs, which is the cause of 
his walking? It may be said, perhaps, that there is another cause 
behind the muscles, namely the man’s will, and that this is to be 
regarded as the real cause of his walking. Neither, as a rule, 
do we think of the man’s will; we see people go by, and 
meet them in the street, without connecting their walking with any 
cause whatever. As another example, take the ascension of 
smoke in the air. The cause of this is the superior weight of 
the air, which buoys up the smoke, and forces it to rise; but do 
we usually think of this cause, or of any cause, when we see the 
smoke ascending? Again, it is generally known, I suppose, that 
the cause of daylight is the sun ; but do we always think of the 
sun when we see daylight around us? Even when daylight is 
dawning, we do not, as a rule, think of the sun’s agency in the 
matter, though we well know that his approach to the horizon is 
the sole cause of the increasing light. Evidently, then, the effect 
does not always, nor usually, suggest its cause. 
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It is needless to dwell on the subject any further. The above 
examples and arguments are enough to convince any candid mind 
that the law of inseparable association, which Hume and his fol- 
lowers have tried so hard to establish, is a pure fiction, and with- 
out any foundation in fact. Buta merely occasional association 
of ideas cannot generate belief in an invariable and necessary 
order of nature ; and thus the empirical theory of causation breaks 
down entirely. 

I must now go further still, and point out that the causal asso- 
ciation, which, though not invariable, is nevertheless one of the 
principal factors of our intellectual life, cannot even be formed 
without a previous knowledge of causation. An example, I 
think, will make this evident. Suppose that I observe a certain 
object A followed by another object f, which is in fact the effect 
of A. At the same time that I observe A I also notice PB and C, 
and at the same time with f I observe also g and 7; yet none of 
these four objects is connected with A by any relations except 
those of time and space. Suppose now that in some other in- 
stance I observe A again ; if I already know what causation is, and 
if I noticed in the previous case that A was the cause of f, it is 
quite likely that on seeing A the second time I shall think of its 
effect 7, especially if I took an interest in the action of A in the 
first instance. But if I have no knowledge of causation, there is 
no reason why A should suggest / rather than g or 7, B or C; 
hence there is only one chance in five that I shall think of f at 
all. In other words, there is nothing to differentiate » from the 
other concomitants of A, and thus the causal association cannot 
even be started. It is no answer to this reasoning to say that we 
should be likely to notice the sequence of A and / in repeated 
instances, while we should not so often, if ever, notice A in com- 
pany with any of the other objects. For repeated instances have 
no effect on the association of ideas unless they are recollected ; 
and the above considerations go to show that it is only by chance 
that the sequence of # upon A will be recollected. Yet the asso- 
ciation between the ideas of cause and effect is unquestionably 
formed in infancy; and therefore our knowledge of causation 
must be acquired at the beginning, or very near the beginning, of 


our conscious existence. 
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If now the reader asks me what causation is, I reply that I 
think it is a simple, unanalyzable relation, not derived from any- 
thing else nor resolvable into anything else. It is not invariable 
sequence merely, but necessary sequence. The element of ne- 
cessity is inexpugnable, and it is, moreover, the essential element 
in the case ; and any theory which ignores it or tries to explain 
it away is not, properly speaking, a theory of causation at all. 
If we analyze the complex relations in the world around us, we 
must, when our analysis is complete, arrive at certain relations 
that are simple and unanalyzable, for if there were no simple re- 
lations there could be no complex ones; and that the relation 
between cause and effect is such a simple one, the whole history 
of philosophy thus far has tended to show. Being thus simple 
and primordial, causation cannot be defined nor explained, and no 
proof of the law that everything that begins to exist must have a 
cause, can be given or required. Of course, any man is free to 
analyze the relation if he can, but it is not likely that any one 
hereafter will succeed where thinkers so able as Hume and Mill 
conspicuously failed. 

James B. PETERSON. 

















HEGEL'S CONCEPTION OF CRIME AND PUNISH- 
MENT. 


T must be premised that in Hegel's Philosophy of Right the 
will is from the first page to the last the one subject of inter- 
pretation. Hegel’s general aim is to present a conception, in 
which are reconciled the individual will and society, his conclu- 
sion in substance being that the individual and the state in separ- 
ation one from the other are not real but phases in a process of 
thought. Each, like one half of the bisected human body de- 
scribed by Aristophanes, runs around in hopeless perplexity till 
it finds its mate. The first decisive step towards this consumma- 
tion, after the will emerges from the indeterminateness in which 
anything is possible, is that in which it appears as possessed of 
rights. Rights, it must be noticed, and not laws' or statutes, are 
the characteristic of this initial stage, since the state, as the ad- 
ministrator of justice, has not as yet appeared above the logical 
horizon. The individual stands to his rights, and at the same 
time respects the rights of others, following pretty much Hobbes’s 
version of the golden rule, ‘“‘ Do not that to another, which thou 
would’st not have done to thyself.” Yet even such an imper- 
fect concord is impossible except upon the basis of a common ob- 
ligation or general abstract right, which soon takes the more 
definite form of rights of property and contract. It is abstract 
right in these special embodiments, together constituting the first 
realization of the will, which the individual violates when he 
commits a crime. Crime is a collision of wills, therefore, of such 
a nature as in the first instance to establish right more securely, 
and ultimately to give rise to a higher will. 
Hegel’s view of crime and punishment may be gathered from 
the following extracts.” ‘ Violence is a manifestation of will 
‘For this reason amongst others the English word ‘law,’ as a translation for 
Recht is apt to be misleading. 
2 The extracts are taken from Hegel's Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts. It 


would be well for readers of my translation of this work to correct the errors noticed 
by Professor David G. Ritchie in his review in Afind for January, 1897. 
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which cancels and supersedes the will visibly manifested’ [2.¢., 
in right] ($ 92). ‘‘ Since violence or force in its very conception 
destroys itself, its principle is that it must be cancelled by force. 
Hence it is not only right but necessary that a second exercise 
of force should annul and supersede the first” (§ 93). “The 
criminal act is a negation, and punishment is the negation of a 
negation’ (§ 97). ‘‘ Injury exists only as the particular will of 
the criminal, and to injure this will in its concrete existence is to 
supersede the crime and to restore right’ (§ 99). “‘ The concep- 
tion of punishment implies of necessity the judgment that crime, 
as the product of a negative will, carries with it its own negation 
or punishment ’’(§ 101). ‘‘ Punishment is only the manifestation 
of crime, the second half, which is necessarily presupposed in 
the first” (§ 101). “ Retribution is the turning back of crime 
against itself. The criminal’s own deed judges itself” (§ 101). 
“Punishment expresses the criminal’s own inherent will, is a 
visible proof of his freedom, and is his right’”’ (§ 100). “A 
criminal is honored as rational in the infliction of punishment. 
The conception and measure of his punishment is deduced from 
his very act’ (§ 100). ‘‘ Because a community is sure of itself, 
a crime is always merely a single act of hostility without any foot- 
hold” (§ 218). ‘ The right of the subject to know the act as 
good or evil, legal or illegal, has the result of lessening or abol- 
ishing responsibility in the case of children, imbeciles and luna- 
tics’ (§ 132). 

Crime, then, is the violation by the individual of abstract 
right, and punishment is the inevitable restoration of right. Since 
the criminal consciously and willfully violates right, he would be 
treated in a manner unworthy of his real dignity, if he did not re- 
ceive punishment. Punishment is a just and even holy retribution ; 
the Eumenides must be waked, because they sleep in the temple 
of Apollo. When the method of punishment, as distinguished 
from the nature of punishment, is to be decided on, it may be 
considered whether the punishment should be rather deterrent 
than reformatory, but these considerations refer to the subjective 
side of the act and not its essence. Punishment is essentially 
retributive, and accidentally in addition may be preventive, deter- 
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rent, or reformatory, as the special case requires. Further, as 
the criminal act is a single act of hostility towards a law, under- 
stood by the wrong-doer to be right and just, the fixed element 
in wrong is the conscious violation of right, and the variable ele- 
ment is the specific quality of the violation. Hence the punish- 
ment in all cases suits the crime. Of children, imbeciles, and 
lunatics, however, the acts cannot be crimes, since their conscious- 
ness of right is either immature or perverted. 

Additional light may be thrown upon Hegel’s conception from 
his criticism of the several theories advocated in his day. Of these 
theories he mentions (@) Klein's, (4) Feuerbach’s, (c) Beccaria’s 
and (@) other theories. (@) Klein’s argument (§96) is that crime 
and punishment are both evils, and that it is absurd to correct one 
evil by a second. Klein looks upon crime as in its essence an 
injury done to some particular person, and upon punishment as an 
injury done to the wrong-doer. But in Hegel’s thought crime 
in its real nature does not lie between the injurer and the injured, 
but between the injurer and the law. The criminal’s own sense 
of right has been violated by himself, and it can be restored only 
by punishment. As in Klein’s view of crime no place is given to 
right, as the expression of the rational will, he can hardly be said 
even to have seen the problem, which Hegel was seeking to 
solve. (6) Feuerbach claimed that punishment is a menace 
($99), and that he who disregards the menace must suffer the 
penalty. Hegel, too, thinks of punishment as the inevitable se- 
quel of crime, although, on the other hand, he finds .in punish- 
ment not a menace but the necessary completion of the criminal’s 
deed. Feuerbach would make of man a slave, while Hegel as- 
serts that in punishment the criminal is treated as truly rational. 
(c) In Beccaria’s view ($100), in so far as it is noticed by Hegel, 
capital punishment is unjust, since in the original social contract 
no man can be supposed to consent to his own death. This 
statement contains both a view of capital punishment and a gen- 
eral view of crime. In reply to the general view of crime, Hegel 
held that the question of punishment cannot be referred to an orig- 
inal contract, since contract is not the real basis of society. And 
yet, from a higher standpoint than that of contract, it may be 
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affirmed that the individual not only consents to his punishment 
but demands it. Punishment must follow, unless we are to treat 
the individual as a chattel. In reply to Beccaria’s opinion of cap- 
ital punishment, Hegel says that from the standpoint of the state’s 
security, the life and property of the individual must be counted 
as subordinate objects, as may be seen in war. Nevertheless the 
death penalty should be resorted to rarely, and Beccaria has had 
a good influence in lessening its frequency. It will perhaps be 
admitted that Hegel’s view of crime, resting upon the conception 
of society as an organic whole, is intrinsically more satisfactory 
than the theory of Beccaria. His view of capital punishment is 
an independent matter. (d@) All the promiscuous views of pre- 
vention, deterrence and reformation ($99) either merely supple- 
ment the essential doctrine that punishment is retribution, or they 
falsely assume that society exists in order to cherish individuals. 
If they presuppose retribution, they are legitimate, since different 
methods of punishment may be adopted with different wrong- 
doers. But, taken by themselves, they accentuate mere personal 
characteristics of the criminal, and refuse to see the broad fact 
that the criminal has violated the law, not of the state simply, but 
of himself as well. With children, imbeciles, and lunatics the 
case is different, since the law which they in wrong-doing violate 
is not the law of their conscience, and no injustice is done in treat- 
ing them as falling short of full rationality. When the subjective 
views are put forward with the purpose, not of supplementing, but 
of supplanting Hegel’s, we cannot hesitate to side with Hegel. 

Such is Hegel’s conception of crime as a violation of abstract 
right. When he, in the upward dialectical process, passes away 
from abstract right and reaches the state, he pauses to view crime, 
not as a violation of right, but as a social phenomenon. But he 
has little to add and nothing essential even to modify. Itis then 
that he makes an exception in the case of children, imbeciles, and 
lunatics ; it is then that he casually notices danger to the state as 
an additional aggravation of crime ; it is then that he mentions the 
kingly prerogative of pardon. Crime and punishment remain in 
the end for Hegel what he declares them to be when he is deal- 
ing with abstract right. 
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The tendency of some modern critics is to say that Hegel's 
doctrine of punishment is harsh and mechanical. They are per- 
haps drawn to one of the subjective theories which Hegel so un- 
ceremoniously brushes aside, the theory that punishment is pre- 
ventive, deterrent, or reformatory, or some combination of the 
three. The value of the individual, it is declared, has risen, and in 
Hegel’s view of the state the individual receives scant attention. 
But so vague a charge, Hegel has in effect replied, has itself to 
escape the condemnation rightly visited upon all undisciplined en- 
thusiasm, the brew and stew of the heart. If the individual is 
not to be worshipped as a fetish, he must be visualized in some 
clear and consistent political conception. Hegel might have an- 
swered, further, that a theory of crime on which a wrong-doer is 
sought to be treated in accordance with his nature as a rational 
will, on which, further, every effort is made to induce him by con- 
fessing his crime to erect himself above himself, cannot without 
explanation be said to give scant attention to the individual. It 
is clear, therefore, that the critic of Hegel has to say what he 
means by the word ‘ individual.’ 

As only theories are permitted to come into court, the criticism 
of Hegel is limited to one of three courses. Basing itself on 
the general idea that volition is fundamental, it may argue that 
jurisdiction is not had over the individual by any institution to 
which he has not expressly yielded obedience ; or it may regard 
conscious volition as a negligible quantity, and consider the indi- 
vidual as simply a meeting-point for innumerable vital and social 
forces ; or, in the third place, it may seek to unify in some way 
these forces with the individual's volition. To the first of these 
conceptions Hegel's philosophy of the state, as the gradual reali- 
zation of the divine will in the realm of human activity, is a sub- 
stantive and unanswerable, or at least unanswered, criticism. But 
the second conception has found advocates amongst living soci- 
ologists. In his recently published work, Zhe Principles of 
Sociology, Professor Giddings, counting as unimportant, not 
merely the difference between Hegel and Beccaria, but even the 
difference between Hegel and Hobbes, has grouped all these 
thinkers under the general title of ‘subjective.’ As distinguished 
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from an objective explanation of social phenomena in terms of 
race, soil, climate, heredity and historical conditions, ‘through 
Grotius, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Bentham, Berkeley, Kant, and 
Hegel, there was developed a subjective interpretation in terms 
of human nature, utility, ethical imperatives and ideals’’ (pp. 10, 
303). Mr. Giddings himself seeks to unify these two interpreta- 
tions (p. 19), but classes modern sociology, based on the labors 
of Darwin and Herbert Spencer, as on the whole objective. The 
objective interpretation “ refuses to look upon humanity as out- 
side of the cosmic process and as a law unto itself’’ (p. 8). 

With regard to crime and punishment the objective interpretation 
of society is found in the tenets of the positive or experimental 
school of criminal sociology. The position of this school is a direct 
criticism of the classical school, to which Hegel, as well as Beccaria 
and Feuerbach, is said to belong. The classical school is be- 
lieved to be interested in the nature of crime and punishment, 
while the positive school is interested in the character and treat- 
ment of the criminal. Descent, physical nature, and social sur- 
roundings are required for this objective interpretation of the 
criminal. Anthropology becomes the hand-maid of criminology, 
and so also does the whole science of heredity, as well as the 
science of society. The will of the individual does not altogether 
cease to be a factor in the act, but it must, it is said, no longer 
usurp the place of circumstances and conditions. A wrong act 
cannot be understood as the violent contact of a will with abstract 
right or law, but only by reference to the whole environment. 
What interprets a wrong act comes not from law, but from in- 
herited tendencies and physical conditions, from education and 
the social atmosphere. Hence works on crime are now studded 
with such phrases as ‘criminal manifestations of individual and 


social life,’ ‘social pathology,’ ‘ criminal symptoms,’ ‘ moral de- 
generation,’ ‘ the natural history of the criminal man,’ ‘ criminal 
tendencies,’ ‘ congenital criminals,’ ‘ habitual criminality,’ ‘ crime 
as a social phenomenon,’ ‘ level of criminality,’ and so on.' 

The difference between the classical and the positive school 
may be illustrated by their treatment of the recidivist, the criminal, 


! These phrases are all found in Ferri’s Criminal Sociology. 
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that is, who has for the second or third time committed an offence 
and been sent back to a penal institution. The classical school, 
looking upon crime as a single isolated act of hostility, regards 
punishment as a second isolated act, proportionate to the first. It 
is of no significance in this transaction that the criminal has com- 
mitted the same offence before, unless the repetition of the act 
has in some accidental way involved additional violence. ‘ The 
tribunals of Europe,” says M. Prins, with the enthusiasm of a 
theorist, ‘‘ with the absolute impersonality of modern justice allow 
their sentences to fall upon unhappy wretches as a tap allows 
water to fall drop by drop upon the ground.”” With the experi- 
mental school, on the other hand, the offence is subordinate, and 
the offender is the central fact. When an offence has been com- 
mitted several times by the same criminal, its quality is altered, 
and the punishment must vary accordingly. Leniency is not a 
necessary feature of this scientific treatment of the criminal, any 
more than it is a characteristic of nature, one writer grimly pro- 
posing that in France alone one thousand victims should be the 
annual hecatomb for the salvation of the body politic. 

Is the theory of the positive school an advance upon the view 
of Hegel? This question is complicated by the necessary con- 
nection existing between any specific theory and the whole system 
of thought to which it belongs, and this connection it is not possi- 
ble to ignore. Yet if we leave out of view for the time being the 
fact that Hegel’s treatment of crime is only a moment’s halting- 
place in the journey towards the completed idea, it must be ad- 
mitted that to regard crime as the violation of right, though it be 
understood that the right is by the criminal recognized as right, 
is inadequate. As crime is never the pure intention ' to contra- 
vene law, but a realization of some positive impulse or need, it 


1 In reply to this remark Hegel might have urged that the intention is a moral or 
inner element, which does not affect the outward act or crime. But there is no such 
thing as an outward act, although there is, of course, an outward side of an act. The 
distinction between the inner and outer sides of an act Hegel has converted into an 
actual difference by his free use of the terms ‘violence’ (Zwang) and ‘ force’ 
( Gewalt) as explanatory of crime. If crime were only a side of an act, it would 
not be possible to pass, as Hegel does, from an analysis of crime to the punishment 
of the criminal. 
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cannot be in its essence a mere negation. It must therefore be 
valued by reference, not to law alone or the will to break the law, 
but by the criminal’s whole habit of life and action. Further, as 
the agent is an organism, the act is considered not in its whole 
extent, but abstractly, if that factor is omitted from the reckon- 
ing. ‘‘ The world’s coarse thumb and finger” may not in punish- 
ment easily appreciate these imponderable elements, but they 
none the less “swell the man’s amount.” It is to the credit of 
the experimental criminologists that they have sought to include 
these immature instincts and unuttered fancies in their estimate of 
wrong-doing. They, to use Browning’s phrase again, have at- 
tempted to discover what the wrong-doer was “ worth to God.” 

On the other hand, if these sociological, psychological and an- 
thropological factors of a criminal act are substituted for volition, 
a much more fatal oversight has been made ; and there is reason 
to believe that the positive school has not as a whole avoided 
the danger. The presence of these factors has gone far toward 
destroying the individual’s responsibility and freedom. The ex- 
ceedingly minute analysis of the individual has resulted in the al- 
most entire disappearance of the individual. Whence arises a 
curious anomaly. If responsibility for crime is to be transferred 
to the state or to nature, why should the so-called wrong-doer 
be punished at all ? Why should innocent individuals be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of a guilty society or a guilty universe ? Atten- 
tion should plainly be turned towards the regeneration of the 
state, the Jickenhafte sittliche Weltordnung, as UHeyse has 
humorously described it, or even to the mending of the whole 
creation. If the classical theory, in separating the act from the 
agent, fastens too exclusively upon volition in its abstract form, 
the positive theory, on the other hand, overlooks volition. Both 
views would seem, therefore, to be one-sided. 

While from the standpoint of recent speculation the charge of 
one-sidedness is made with some degree of truth against Hegel, 
it may need to be modified when we take into consideration the 
connection which crime in his theory has with his whole system 
of thought. In accordance with his scheme of development, we 
must look ‘ before and after,’ if we are to discern the real nature 
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of what is under our eyes. When we look ‘before’ we find 
the feelings with which it is the office of psychology to deal ; 
when we look ‘after,’ we find both the social organism, and, 
further on still, the absolute reality, neither of which can be real- 
ized apart from crime. It is by referring each subordinate reality, 
including the human will and the state, to a place in the self-reali- 
zation of the Absolute, that Hegel is able to repel the charge that 
his social theory is subjective. For Hegel, as for Plato, the state 
hangs down from the divine. 

Into a discussion of Hegel’s dialectic it is here not possible and 
perhaps not necessary to enter. But it is more than doubtful if 
an interpretation of his logical process will secure a satisfactory 
explanation of crime and punishment. When Hegel comes to 
the social order, he turns again, as has been remarked, to crime, 
but sees no need of modifying his conception. In spite of the pro- 
cess of development, abstract right is carried over unaltered into 
the state. Abstract right, which purported to be only a prelimi- 
nary and abstract stage in the realization of the state, becomes a 
function of society, without receiving anything from its new sur- 
roundings. From the beginning to the end, the state's attitude 
towards crime is summed up in abstract right. It never occurred 
to Hegel that the criminal and society were jointly responsible 
for crime. He never thought that crime was an indication of an 
imperfect social order. On the contrary it seemed to him to be 
due to the state’s strength and perfection that it might treat crime 
with greater leniency. When crime is viewed in this way by the 
state, it cannot hope to fare better at the hands of the Absolute 
Idea. In fact the dialectical progress of the Idea has left the 
whole subject far behind. Like the long journey through the 
desert of a caravan, its halting places are marked by the remains 
of inadequate conceptions. If what we call crime does not exist 
in some modified form in the state or in the Absolute, then the 
elaborate process of dialectic is so far ineffectual. 

As to Hegel, then, the only valid course to pursue is not to at- 
tach sociological and anthropological facts to his theory of right 
and wrong, and in that way to bring into existence a conglomer- 
ate of ‘subjective’ and ‘ objective,’ but to reinterpret the state, 
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so that crime may be seen to be one phase of its action and not 
merely an act of an individual. Such a plan runs the risk, it is 
true, of abolishing the individual’s guilt, and thereby setting up 
a defective theory of the state and of reality. Rather than such 
an obliteration of the individual, it would be better to fall back on 
Hegel. But the risk is satisfactorily avoided, when punishment 
is seen to involve a two-fold rectification of the body politic, 
first, such treatment of the criminal as renders impossible or im- 
probable a repetition by him of his act, and, secondly, such treat- 
ment of the social order and human nature as will tend to make 
crime less and less attractive. This view deprives neither the 
will of the individual nor the social whole of its reality. 

The philosophy, into which this view of crime and punishment 
most naturally fits, is already not only in the air, but to some ex- 
tent at least on solid ground. This philosophy is not a return to 
the letter of Hegel, but certainly a return to the spirit of his 
great conception that in the Absolute Idea everything finds its in- 
terpretation. No philosopher who surrenders that conception 
can rank amongst the world’s great thinkers. Yet as recent 
pyschological and anthropological investigations have thrown 
new light upon the nature of reality, so also must their assis- 
tance be invoked in the construction of a more adequate theory 
of crime and punishment. 


S. W. Dype. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 
REPLY TO PROFESSOR ANGELL’S CRITICISM OF Analytic Psychology. 


I FEEL very grateful to Professor Angell for the kind things he has 
said in the last number of the PuiLosopHicaL Review about my book 
on Analytic Psychology. 1am also very grateful to him for raising a dis- 
cussion concerning the relation of thought and imagery. My general 
impression is that he has not fully understood what I mean in speaking 
of imageless apprehension ; but I am quite willing to blame my own 
faulty exposition for this, and I am glad to have the opportunity of 
explaining myself. 

Perhaps it may be as well to begin by referring to a point which 
Professor Angell raises incidentally. He holds that any complete act 
of perception depends on the revivability of old imagery, and he says 
that he cannot convince himself just how far I accede to this doctrine. 
As a matter of fact, I do not accede to it at all, if by the word ‘ im- 
agery’ is meant ideas in the proper sense. I admit that sensations, 
qua sensations, may be modified and made more complex by previous 
conjunction with each other ; but I deny that this implies ideal revival 
in the proper sense. Perhaps it will be better to give a concrete in- 
stance, rather than trust to general argumentation. In the Ze#f- 
schrift f. Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, Bd. XV., Heft 
1, 2 (20 Aug. 1897), Dr. Wolff gives a most interesting description 
and analysis of certain phenomena presented by the well-known case of 
Voit. Voit is quite unable to name objects or their properties unless 
they are actually present to his senses. Thus if he is asked, ‘‘ What 
color is a meadow ?’’ he cannot answer, if he does not see the mea- 
dow. Similarly, he cannot tell how many legs a horse has, unless he 
sees the horse. Yet he understands language so far as to be able to do 
what he is told appropriately and accurately. Nor is his inability 
merely an inability to find words: when a number of colored tablets 
are laid before him, and among these a green tablet, and when he is 
asked, ‘‘ What color are the leaves of trees?’’ he cannot answer by 
pointing to the green tablet, but remains totally helpless. When the 
questioner points to the green tablet and asks, ‘‘ Are the leaves of 
trees like this?’’ Voit can only reply, ‘‘ Perhaps ;’’ and he makes the 
same answer when the question refers to the blue, yellow, or red tab- 
lets. What holds good of sight extends also to the other senses in 
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an even greater degree. Voit is quite unable to assign any of the 
sensible qualities of objects named to him. He cannot so recall the 
image of the object as to bring to consciousness its visual, audible, 
tactual or other characteristics. Now, the remarkable point is this: in 
spite of his inability to recall, by way of mental representation, the 
appearance of an object, he can none the less systematically search for 
anything named to him, and, in so far as he accurately perceives, he 
can accurately describe it. On being asked the color of trees, he goes 
to the window and looks for a tree. As soon as he sees one he says, 
** Green. Merely to see green objects of any kind is of no assistance 
to him. But when he sees the leaves themselves, he recognizes their 
color and names it. He was asked what the color of blood is. After 
a period of bewilderment, in which he looked helplessly about the 
room, he finally pressed a pustule, which happened to be on his hand, 
until the blood came. He then answered, ‘‘ Red.’’ We come next 
to a point which is directly and vitally relevant to the question before 
us. Voit could not, on merely seeing an object, name any other of 
its sensible qualities than those immediately presented to sight. If he 
were shown a piece of sugar, he could name it and say it was white ; 
but even with the sugar in full view he could not tell how it tasted 
merely by seeing it. He sought to get hold of the sugar and put it 
into his mouth. Only when he succeeded in doing this could he find 
the word ‘‘Sweet.’’ Again, when a mirror was brought before him, 
and someone passed his fingers up and down it, Voit could not tell 
whether the surface was rough or smooth until he had touched it him- 
self. 

The grand lesson of this case is to be found in the conjunction of 
great impairment (if not total absence ) of ideational activity with almost 
unimpaired perceptual activity. When Voit saw a thing, he knew how 
to make proper use of it. He sat on a chair when he saw it, and car- 
ried a glass to his mouth and drank when he saw the glass with liquor 
in it. Now, my view is that Voit’s sensation had a practical meaning 
for him, although he could not translate this meaning into mental 
imagery. The meaning did not lie in the mere existence of the sen- 
sation as such ; and as it did not lie in the presence of images, it could 
consist only in imageless apprehension. It will be seen that, for me, 
imageless apprehension is not something confined to the higher phases 
of mental process, but that it pervades perceptual consciousness also. 
My general theory is that meaning is correlative with activity. Where- 
ever distinct sensations are connected in the unity of a single action by 
one conative impulse which fulfills itself in the successive phases of the 
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process, there we have something besides the specific items of sensa 
tion. Wherever there is appetitive continuity, or continuity of inter 
est, the principle of retentiveness works in a characteristic way. The 
successive phases of the process leave behind them traces or disposi 
tions which persist and unite in a single cumulative disposition. Thus 
where the process which possesses conative continuity is purely per 
ceptual, it involves on the one hand a succession of external stimuli : 
but at each stage the effect on consciousness of the external stimulus is 
conditioned by its interaction with the cumulative disposition left be 
hind by previous phases of the process. Thus, in listening to a tune, 
the effect of the note or notes we hear at any moment depends on the 
cumulative disposition left behind by the process as a whole. This 
modification which the note receives from its connection with the 
whole is a rudimentary form of meaning or imageless apprehension. It 
may be called frimary meaning, and contrasted with acguired mean 
ing. Acquired meaning occurs on the repetition of the process, 
and depends on the re-excitement of the cumulative disposition left 
behind by the prior occurrence of the process. When, after hearing a 
tune once, we hear it again, at a certain point we instantaneously 
‘ catch’ what itis; in other words, the acquired meaning of the notes 
we have heard comes before consciousness. 

It will be said that in all such cases the presence of some specific item 
of sensation is necessary; and that similarly, in higher processes, the pres 
ence of some specific image is necessary. Now, I do not feel sure that this 
is absolutely and always true. But I have no desire to contest the point. 
Certainly, if imageless apprehension occurs otherwise than as apprehen- 
sion of the meaning of a given sensation or image, it must be admitted 
that it plays no important part in our mental life. What I am concerned 
to maintain is that apprehension of meaning isa specific mode of con- 
sciousness, and that it cannot be resolved into the presence of the sen 
sation or image to which the meaning attaches. This explanation 
clears away, I think, a very large part of the difference between Pro- 
fessor Angell and myself. Of course, in discussing the meaning of 
words, it is everywhere presupposed that the word itself is present ; and 
in the case of internal thought the word can be nothing but a mental 
image. In reading, it is for me invariably a visual perception simul- 
taneously combined in a most intimate manner with an internally ar- 
ticulated sound. What I contend is that, for the most part, no 
other imagery is requisite except the word itself; but that the word 
carries with it an understanding of its meaning ; and that this under- 
standing is no mere quasi-mechanical ‘function’ of the word, but a 
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specific mode of being conscious, varying in a specific way according 
to the nature of the object thought of. The curious point is that Pro- 
fessor Angell seems to me to say in so many words the same thing. 
‘* When the process is that of apprehending a sentence, I find in my 
own case the imagery involved is frequently constituted by a niatrix of 
vague, shifting auditory word images, in which some significant word 
is likely to be most prominent, and which is accompanied by a tingling 
sense of irradiating meaning, which, if the sentence comes to a full stop, 
is likely to work itself out in associated images of a fairly definite type ’’ 
(Put. Rev., Vol. VI., p. 648). The presence of this ‘ tingling sense 
of irradiating meaning’ is exactly what I wish to emphasize. ‘ Irradi- 
ating’ is a particularly good word. In view of this passage, I am in- 
clined to believe that Professor Angell’s criticism is largely due to his 
supposition that, when I speak of imageless apprehension, I have in 
view a total state of consciousness rather than a partial constituent of a 
total state which contains as another constituent some sensation or 
image. What I am really concerned to deny is that when 4 means B for 
consciousness, it does so by actually recalling an image of # ; or that, 
if no image is recalled, A can mean # only in the sense of being sub- 
stituted for it. Mere substitution is no true account of the matter, 
just because the ‘tingling sense of irradiating meaning’ is involved. 

Take another sentence from Professor Angell. He speaks of a ‘‘ feel- 
ing of placid conviction that at any moment the explicit associates 
which give it meaning could, if necessary, be summoned before us’’ 
(p. 649). Now, the question is, if we do not already mean these 
associates or, in some sense, actually apprehend them before they come 
into consciousness, how can we have ‘ placid conviction’ about them ? 
The fact is, that meaning must be regarded as a primordial fact of all 
consciousness which rises above the level of a sensation reflex. So far 
from being dependent on ideas, it is in the scale of evolution prior to 
the development of ideational consciousness. All more specific modes 
of reproduction than the general re-excitement of a total disposition 
left behind by previous process, are merely stages in the evolution of 
meaning towards definiteness and explicitness. It unfolds into them 
as the seed unfolds into the plant. 

So much by way of making clear my personal views. Something re- 
mains to be said on Professor Angell’s introspective analysis of his 
own experience. I find this very interesting, and I in no way question 
its accuracy. But I must say that in my own case I do not find that, 
for the most part, mental imagery of any kind arises in my mind at 
the close of sentences and paragraphs. Certainly I read through 
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Professor Angell’s discussion and dictated the answer without any such 
imagery being present except in an occasional way. I gather, too, 
that a large body of competent observers agree with me in this re- 
spect. Among others I may name Victor Egger, the author of Za 
parole intérieure. On the other hand, Steinthal’s experience appears 
at least partially to agree with Professor Angell’s. In any case it will 
be seen that the main question is left untouched by considerations of 
this sort, and this on Professor Angell’s own showing,—for the ‘ tingling 
sense of irradiating meaning’ precedes, according to him, the emer- 
gence of associated images. 


G. F. Srour. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Theory of Knowledge. A Contribution to Some Problems 
of Logic and Metaphysics. By L. T. Hopnouse, Fellow and Assist- 
ant Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. London, Methuen 
& Co. ; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1896.—pp. xx, 627. 

This is the third elaborate and important discussion of logical prob- 
lems which has emanated from the University of Oxford since 1885, the 
year in which Mr. Bradley published his Principles of Logic. In many 
respects Mr. Hobhouse’s book is worthy to rank with those of his prede- 
cessors. It can, indeed, scarcely be said to possess the brilliancy of Mr. 
Bradley’s work, or to exhibit the firm grasp of fundamental principles 
for which Mr. Bosanquet’s Zegic is so remarkable. But the author has 
worked out many points which had previously been untouched, and has 
employed the latest results of psychological research to throw light on 
the nature of the thinking process. One may say that the most promi- 
nent feature of the book is its thoroughness: the author constantly 
insists on examining a question from all possible sides, and on stating 
all the conceivable cases. 

Mr. Hobhouse’s position may perhaps be best understood by regard- 
ing him as a defender of the doctrines of Mill and the English School 
against the criticisms to which they have been subjected of late years. 
He himself speaks of his undertaking as an ‘‘ attempt to fuse what is 
true and valuable in the older English tradition with the newer doctrines 
which have now become naturalized among us’ (p. ix). And it is 
true that he by no means champions the /fsissima verba of the older 
form of empiricism. On many points he shows that this latter doc- 
trine requires modification and restatement in the light of ‘ what we 
have learned from Kant and Hegel.’ Nevertheless, Mr. Hobhouse seems 
to feel that Mill had the root of the matter in him, and that there is 
great danger that the present generation may fail to appreciate how 
great his services have been. ‘‘ In betaking ourselves to Lotze and 
Hegel we need not forget,what we have learned from Mill and Spencer ; 
and if we can hold the old and new together, we may perhaps find 
ourselves on the way to the synthesis which we seek ’’ (p. ix). 

The work falls into three parts entitled, respectively, Data, Inference, 
and Knowledge. Part I (pp. 15-186) contains twelve chapters and 
deals with the following range of topics: Apprehension, Memory, 
Construction, Ideas, Resemblance and Identity, and the various phases 
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of Judgment. The twenty chapters of the Second Part (pp. 189-480) 
deal with the general nature of Inference, the basis and principles of 
Generalization, and also discuss the various inductive methods by 
means of which connections are established and the different parts of 
experience brought into organic relation to one another. Part LII 
(pp. 483-623) has eight chapters with the following titles: Validity, 
The Validity of Knowledge, The Conception of External Reality, 
Substance, The Conception of Self, Reality as a System, Knowledge 
and Reality, Grounds of Knowledge and Belief. 

Perhaps the most interesting and characteristic feature of the first 
division of Mr. Hobhouse’s work is his doctrine of Apprehension (pp. 
15-59). Mr. Hobhouse refuses to follow the lead of recent writers who 
regard judgment as the primitive act of knowledge. Knowledge, on his 
view, is not entirely the result of any act of intellection, but the latter 
must always have as its starting-point a material upon which to work 
that it does not create, but finds ready to its hand.' This material is given 
through simple Apprehension, which is, therefore, regarded by the 
author as the primitive act of knowledge. ‘‘I use the term Appre- 
hension for the state of mind sometimes known as sensation, sometimes 
as preception, sometimes as immediate consciousness ’’ (p. 18, note). 
Apprehension is not, however, to be considered as a mere passivity of 
mind. It is an act of knowledge, and, like all such acts, implies a re- 
action or assertion on the part of consciousness. It is differentiated 
from judgment, however, in that it is always concerned with what is 
immediately present, while the latter always involves abstraction and 
comparison leading beyond the ‘here’ and ‘now.’ ‘‘I conclude, 
then, that, if we wish to arrive at the mental condition in which we 
are entirely occupied with the present, and with nothing else, we must 
go further back than the simplest form of judgment, if by judgment 
we are to mean an act of thought expressible in words. The simple 
judgment, whether in the set form, ‘ Here is X,’ or in the loose inter- 
jectional form, ‘ Fire!’ ‘ Freezing!’ is a further reaction of the mind 
supervening on the consciousness of what is present, and using the con- 
tent of that consciousness as part of the material for its own assertion. 
The actual consciousness of the present goes before the assertion ’’ (p. 
18). This precedence of apprehension is not, however, to be regarded 
as temporal. ‘‘ But its separation as a condition of knowledge from 


' In a criticism of Mr. Bosanquet’s views, we read: ‘* But I suggest that if we are 
to have a fabric we must have the thread to weave, and the tools to weave with. On 
my view the thread is the world of sense, and the tools the activity of thought’’ (p. 
413, note). 
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other conditions depends, not on distinction of time, but on distinc- 
tion of function. We are fully prepared to admit, therefore, that the 
apprehension of the present is not normally a separate activity of the 
mind in the sense of exhausting all that the mind is at any given 
moment. Possibly it is never so’’ (p. 36). 

It is important to remember the difference between apprehension 
and judgment. The latter undertakes to formulate in general terms, 
to bring under universal conceptions, what is present in apprehension, 
as an immediate fact or simple feeling. It is because this distinction has 
been overlooked—because the description of the fact, or the judgment 
about it, has been substituted for the fact itself as directly apprehended 
in the present—that it has been possible for idealism to maintain that 
things are constituted by relations. ‘The apprehension of an object, 
however, is not the thought of its relations, nor does it depend for its 
existence in consciousness upon relations. But, on the contrary, judg- 
ments of relation would have no meaning if they did not refer to an 
apprehended datum. ‘The latter, however, is not a mere undifferen- 
tiated matter of sensation. Apprehension, as we have seen, involves 
an assertion on the part of consciousness, and yields as a result the cog- 
nition of what is directly present. And, although in knowing the 
present we do not perceive its relations, yet we can say that apprehen- 
sion gives us relations as well as qualities. It is not necessary, the 
author shows, to suppose any special forms of space and time, which 
are added to the data of perception, for the latter already bring with 
them these relations. ‘‘ Just because there is no sensation without re- 
lation, it follows that there is no need to postulate any mental activity 
to make us aware of relations except the capacity to apprehend them ’’ 
(p. 43). In other words, the content of apprehension is not made up 
of unrelated sensations, but of objective facts which are directly known 
in the present. And the ‘ present moment’ itself is not a mere atom. 
Mr. Hobhouse’s position on this point seems to be identical with that 
of Professor James.' ‘‘ Every act of apprehension,”’ he tells us, ‘* lasts 
an appreciable time, say a second, and yet forms ina sense a single 
whole. All that comes before consciousness during that time remains 
present during the whole of the time. . . . That which has been pre- 
sented remains in the mind, still qualifying it, still going to form the 
content present to it, along with that which is now being presented 
for the first time. The completion of an act of apprehension involves 
the apprehension of all that has been presented to that act’’ (p. 52). 

It would, of course, carry us too far to discuss fully the grounds for 
the position just stated. It is only possible in this place to indicate 

‘of. The Principles of Psychology, vol. 1, pp. 608 ff. 
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the lines on which, as it seems to me, criticism might proceed. In 
the first place, it might be fairly argued, I think, that the separation 
of apprehension and judgment is a distinction merely in name. For 
apprehension is a cognitive act, and possesses the element of asser- 
tion common to all such acts. Moreover, it is doubtful whether the 
differentia ascribed to apprehension (that its content is always the 
immediate present) serves to distinguish it from judgment when ‘the 
present’ is interpreted in the light of the passage just quoted from 
page 52. For we see that the present is no atomic ‘now,’ but 
includes the past as well as the present. Apprehension, in other 
words, forms a single whole out of appreciable parts. Further, 
on Mr. Hobhouse’s own showing, a process of interpretation has 
gone on. Each part is a factor in the total result; ‘‘ what has been 
presented remains in the mind, modifying it and going to form the 
content present to it along with what is now presented for the first 
time.’’ We can surely no longer speak of apprehension as simply tak- 
ing each fact for what it is in itself. The later has in every case been 
modified by what has preceded, and has, in its turn, helped to qualify 
the earlier. In short, the result has been reached through a process 
of interpretative synthesis which differs in no respect from judgment. 

The faithfulness of Mr. Hobhouse’s description, then, goes far to- 
wards breaking down the distinction he is concerned to uphold. But 
this, by no means, lessens the importance of the doctrine for his own 
position. Apprehension, as is evident from many passages in the work 
(f pp. 32, 59, 490 ff., 537 ff.), is supposed to furnish a sure 
foundation for our knowledge, and to prevent us from falling into 
idealism and relativity. It gives us the present reality in immediate 
feeling. ‘‘ By almost universal consent, we are in closest contact 
with reality in sensation or in other forms of immediate conscious 
ness’’ (p. 32). Judgment and inference follow, dealing with ideas 
and employing processes of comparison, description and construc- 
tion. Their content, however, is not reality, but only of the real (p. 
595). The permanent center, or ultimate reality, to which they are 
attached is the object as sensed or apprehended in the immediate con- 
sciousness of the present. Moreover, Mr. Hobhouse seems to assume 
that the latter affords the truest measure of reality. ‘‘In sensation 
we are in the closest contact with reality.’’ It is true that this is 
taken as axiomatic by the opponents of idealism. But why assume 
that reality is apprehended in its truth by the primitive process of 
knowledge, and that subsequent effort leads further away from it? 
May we not suppose that we have the truest account of reality at the 
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end, rather than at the beginning, of our efforts to know? The an- 
swer to these questions of course implies a complete theory of the 
nature of thought and reality. 

Mr. Hobhouse’s theory of induction or generalization is closely 
allied to that of Mill, though he is inclined to emphasize more than 
the latter the function of the universal. He follows Mill, however, in 
regarding resemblance as the principle upon which all inference de- 
pends, and also in maintaining that the proposition that nature is uni- 
form is the fundamental axiom upon which all reasoning is based. In 
showing the unfairness of Mr. Bradley’s criticism of Mill’s theory that 
inference is from particular to particulars, the author’s own position is 
very clearly stated. ‘* Mill does not draw a clear enough line between 
the conscious process and its implications. The logic of the matter is 
really unvarying, and contains all the elements given by Mill always 
and without exception, however much or however little an individual 
thinker may realize of the matter. The distinction, then, of the ‘two 
roads—’ ‘ to the principles,’ and ‘ from the principles ’ which Mill tends 
to minimize, is, for our view, cardinal and permanent. To arrive at 
the universal is already an inference ; and the universal is a result in- 
teresting in itself. To apply the universal isa fresh inference. While 
lastly, we may, so far as our conscious thought goes, obliterate the dis- 
tinction, and argue straight from particular to particular ; but, logic- 
ally, in so doing we have committed ourselves to the universal judg- 
ment. With these reservations we may accept Mill’s account’’ (pp. 
281-82). 

The author’s discussion of the nature and function of the various 
methods of induction is excellent. Indeed, this seems to me the most 
independent and valuable part of the work. ‘The problem which 
thought has before it in this field is to find a body of judgments which 
mutually support and strengthen one another. ‘‘ The isolated induc- 
tion is never certain. It isa probable result which, combined with 
other independent probabilities, approximates step by step to cer- 
tainty’’ (p. 401). Induction, then, attains to certainty not by means 
of any one method, but by piecing together independent inductions 
from various sources and finding that they agree. Negatively, these 
judgments must not conflict. ‘‘ Positively, they must support one an- 
other. Such consilient or self-supporting results as are obtained 
thought takes as true’’ (p. 403). Certainty is thus obtained by the 
convergence of propositions to a common result. Similarly, the final 
test of the validity of all knowledge is to be found in the consilience 
of the results obtained from Apprehension, Analysis, Memory, Con- 
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struction and Generalization, the five general methods by which 
knowledge is attained (pp. 515-16 e¢ passim). ‘The author criticises 
severely Jeyons’s theory of reasoning from hypothesis (part ii., chap. 
xvii), which has also been adopted by Sigwart. His own theory, 
as he himself admits, is closely allied to that proposed by Mr. Bosan- 
quet (Logic, vol. ii., pp. 155 ff). The latter, however, explicitly 
ranges himself on the side of Jevons and Sigwart, as opposed to Mill 
( Logic, vol. ii., p. 160), although he takes pains to show wherein he 
regards their statements as in need of correction (/érd, p. 175 f). 
Mr. Hobhouse has taken the opposite course, emphasizing (and, as it 
seems to me, exaggerating ) the difficulties in the theories he criticises. 

The book is evidently the result of solid work and careful thinking 
on the part of a philosophical scholar who is well acquainted with the 
literature of his subject. And, whether one agrees with the author’s 
conclusions or not, his book is decidedly one that must be read and 


reckoned with. 
J. E. Creicuton. 


British Moralists ; Being Selections from Writers Principally of the 
Eighteenth Century. "Edited, with an Introduction and Analytical 
Index by L. A. Sectsy-Bicce, M.A., formerly Fellow and Lecturer 
of University College, Oxford. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1897.— 
pp. Ixx, 425; 451. 

Mr. Selby-Bigge has already twice laid the student of philosophy 
under considerable obligation. In 1888 he published the only con- 
venient and reliable student’s edition of Hume’s 77eatise of Human 
Nature which we have, and six years later he published an equally 
needed edition of the two Inquiries. Both of these editions were on 
an entirely higher plane than the ordinary carefully edited text-book 
of this kind, and they are so universally appreciated that any praise 
here would be almost an impertinence. The editorial work on these 
two volumes, however, was of a singularly impersonal character. 
Aside from the short, but excellent, introduction to the later volume— 
which was mainly intended to facilitate a comparison between the 
earlier and the later form of Hume’s philosophy—Hume was made to 
perform the whole task of interpreting himself by means of the two 
very full and altogether excellent indexes, which the editor had sup- 
plied. 

To the same editor we are now indebted for two goodly volumes, 
which fill a need only less imperative ; but the task undertaken here 
was in several respects a more difficult one. Mr. Selby-Bigge has at- 
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tempted to furnish, within a compass of about nine hundred duodecimo 
pages, selections that shall fairly represent what was most important 
and characteristic in the ethical speculations of English writers during 
the eighteenth century. The editor has not confined himself rigidly 
to this period, for in the appendices we find, ¢.g., brief selections 
from Hobbes, Cudworth and Locke ; but the main emphasis is \ ery 
distinctly upon the eighteenth century writers. 

Even keeping to the eighteenth century, however—as was probably 
best on the whole—it is evident that the selection of typical writers, 
and the further selection of passages calculated to give an adequate 
idea of their characteristic views, involves very considerable difficulty. 
As we shall have occasion later to examine somewhat carefully the 
principles upon which the editor has proceeded, it may be well at the 
outset to dispose of the question as to whether-such a body of selec- 
tions is particularly desirable. To this question—while frankly,op- 
posed on principle to volumes of selections when not absolutely 
needed—I must reply, for my own part, with a most emphatic affirma- 
tive. The complete ethical works of the writers who would be repre- 
sented in any such compilation as that before us are by no means uni- 
versally accessible in small libraries (at least, in a sufficient number of 
copies for class use), while their possession by the student himself, 
unless he takes quite special pains to procure them, is, wholly apart 
from the financial consideration, out of the question. And the differ- 
ence between reading carefully chosen and extended passages from any 
philosophical writer and merely reading about his works, is so great that, 
while neither takes the place of the other, both are absolutely needed— 
except, of course, when an extended study of the author’s works at 
first hand is practicable. Moreover, while the ethical speculations of 
Englishmen during the eighteenth century seem to present the most 
extremely diverse tendencies, they really have a good deal more in 
common than would at first appear—enough, at any rate, to prevent 
such a body of selections, judiciously compiled, from being a mass of 
merely heterogeneous material. 

In the preface to these volumes, the editor recognizes the difficulties 
of the undertaking, and indicates in a few words the principle accord- 
ing to which the authors represented have been chosen. He says: 
‘In the first volume are printed in large type the three principal 
texts of the sentimental school—Shaftesbury, Hutcheson and Butler, 
followed by Adam Smith and Bentham. In the Appendix, in smaller 
type, are given additional extracts from Hutcheson’s other writings. 
In the second volume are printed at length S. Clarke, Balguy, and 
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Price, with extracts from Cudworth and Wollaston, and additional ex- 
tracts from Balguy in the Appendix, as representative of the intellec- 
tual school. In the Appendix to this volume appear also extracts 
from the ‘theological utilitarians,’ Brown, J. Clarke, and Paley. 
Kames and Gay are included as more or less independent critics. Of 
Mandeville I have only given a specimen. Hobbes and Locke have 
really no business in the book except for convenience of reference. 
Cudworth belongs to the period because his ethical work was not pub- 
lished till 1731.’’ 

It is so easy, on the one hand, to make plausible adverse criticisms of 
any editorial work of this kind, and on the other hand, the present editor 
isso eminently qualified for the task which he has undertaken, that one 
feels some diffidence in suggesting what may appear to one to be de- 
fects of method. I cannot help thinking, however, that the effort to 
preserve balance, and thus make two volumes about equal in size and 
coérdinate in importance, has led to a dichotomous principle of classi- 
fication which is likely to be seriously misleading to one who is not 
already familiar with the general historical development of ethical 
speculation in England. For instance, while the ‘ intellectual school ’ 
is quite properly, though ‘ apparently at disproportionate length,’ repre- 
sented by S. Clarke, Balguy, Price, Cudworth and Wollaston, it seems 
wholly arbitrary to group together under the certainly misleading term 
‘sentimental school’ authors as diverse in tendency as Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Butler, Adam Smith and Bentham. One is interested to 
see from the introduction, to which we shall have occasion almost im- 
mediately to refer, that Mr. Selby-Bigge appreciates the originality 
and extreme importance of the ethical work of Butler; but to sand- 
wich him in between Shaftesbury and Hutcheson on the one hand, 
and Adam Smith and Bentham on the other, seems to me hardly con- 
sistent with a recognition of his unique position in English ethics. 
Moreover, to treat Brown, J. Clarke and Paley as ‘theological utili- 
tarians,’ without explanation or qualification was scarcely fortunate, 
though this, of course, is the conventional view of those writers. 
It is important to call the attention of the student to the fact that the 
earlier utilitarians (with the exception of Cumberland and Hume ) 
were necessarily ‘ theological utilitarians,’ for the simple reason that 
they assumed the egoistic character of the moral motive, and there- 
fore could not vindicate the notion of complete moral obligation with. 
out referring to extra-mundane sanctions. Altogether more mislead- 
ing, however, is the indefinite reference to Kames and Gay as ‘ more 
or less independent critics.’ Gay was one of the most original, even 
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if not one of the profoundest, thinkers in the whole development of 
English ethics. He was the first to state the utilitarian principle in 
its wholly differentiated form. Indeed, two generations before Paley’s 
time, he outlined, in his remarkable thirty-page Dissertation all that 
was essential in the older (so-called ‘ theological’) utilitarianism. A 
careful comparison will show that Paley followed the line of Gay’s 
argument step by step, just as he confessedly appropriates much avail- 
able material from Tucker’s diffuse but valuable treatise. It is to be 
noted, by the way, that the editor was probably justified in excluding 
Tucker (and giving extracts from Brown and J. Clarke, as, with Paley, 
representing this school), since the author of Zhe Light of Nature, 
while more original as a thinker than any one of the other three, was so 
hopelessly diffuse in style, and so unsystematic in order of exposi- 
tion, that satisfactory brief selections from his writings could hardly 
have been made. 

The last words of the preface are: ‘‘ The Introduction only pre- 
tends to be what it is called.’’ This statement is not the less mislead- 
ing, because it is a good example of the editor’s undoubted modesty. 
Though written in clear and vigorous style, the Introduction to a large 
extent presupposes the very information which it might be expected to 
convey. In fact, it will be more likely to interest the teacher of 
ethics than the student, even after the latter has read the selections 
with some care. Practically no attention is paid to the historical de- 
velopment of English ethics, the discussion being topical through- 
out. One feels, therefore, that one is getting at the editor’s own criti- 
cal standpoint in a way that was quite impossible from an examination 
of his editorial work on the two Hume volumes; and even when one 
cannot at all agree with thé interpretation or evaluation of particular 
authors, one is bound to feel grateful to the editor for his very vig- 
orous and searching analysis. He is hampered by no conventionali- 
ties. For example, in speaking of Kant and the British moralists, he 
says: ‘* There is little in him that is not in them, though his general 
attitude towards ethics is a different and more distinguished one.’’ 
(p. xxxvi). And again: ‘*Since Kant the will has been freely 
referred to as the ultimate residence of virtue, but not always with 
profit’’ (p. liii). 

One passage, and perhaps only one in the whole Introduction, seems 
to imply a real misapprehension of the meaning of the writer criti- 
cised. Mr. Selby-Bigge says: ‘‘Gay, who was by no means a sup- 
porter of absolute fitnesses, puts forward the relations of things as the 
criterion of happiness in very much the way in which Clarke had at- 
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tempted to use them’’ (p. xxviii). What Gay really says is this: 
‘* If a man interpret the writers of morality with this due candor, I be- 
lieve their seeming inconsistencies and disagreements about the Criter- 
ion of Virtue, would, in a great measure, vanish; and he would find 
that acting agreeably to nature or reason (when rightly understood ) 
would perfectly coincide with the fitness of things; the fitness of 
things (as far as these words have any meaning) with truth; truth 
with the common good; and the common good with the will of 
God.’’ Now it must be admitted that this passage, taken by itself, is 
not free from ambiguity ; but, by turning to Vol. II., p. 268, where 
this part of the Dissertation is reprinted, and examining the context, the 
reader will find that this is only part of an argument by which Gay 
attempts to show, indirectly rather than directly, the latent utilitarian- 
ism of non-utilitarian systems. Paley, who followed Gay very closely 
here, as so often, expresses the meaning much more clearly when he 
says: ‘* The fitness of things means their fitness to produce happi- 
ness ; the nature of things means that actual constitution of the world, 
by which some things, as such and such actions, ¢.g., produce happi- 
ness, and others misery ; reason is the principle by which we discover 
or judge of this constitution; truth is the judgment expressed or 
drawn out into propositions.’’ 

But while one may find somewhat to criticise in the Introduction, 
and in the order of arrangement adopted in these volumes, one can 
have nothing but praise for the taste and judgment shown by the 
editor in his choice of the selections themselves. It is hard to see 
how this really difficult task could have been more satisfactorily per- 
formed. The topical index of nearly sixty pages is also worthy of 
all praise. In the hands of a competent teacher, able at once to trace 
the historical development of English ethics, and to excite in his stu 
dents a living interest in ethical problems themselves, these volumes 
with greatly facilitate the satisfactory teaching of ethics, both in Eng- 


land and in America. 
ERNEST ALBEE. 


The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
WiLutiAM James. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, London, 
Bombay, 1897.—pp. Xvii, 332. 

Professor James is always an original and stimulating writer. In 
the present volume he is unhampered by the uncongenial demands of 
severely methodical treatment, and the free play of his genius is spe- 
cially delightful to follow. On any theme this brilliant writer would 
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be sure of his reader ; but in a work like this, which deals with the ulti- 
mate issues of thought and life, he is simply irresistible. I earnestly 
commend the reading of these essays to all students of philosophy, and 
to all serious-minded persons who want to know what philosophers are 
driving at. If their eyes are not opened to the ultimate mysterious- 
ness of the universe in which we live, if they do not feel the inade- 
quacy of certain cut-and-dried systems with their display of science 
and devotion to finality, if they are not stimulated to straighter think- 
ing and nobler living, it will at least not be the fault of Professor 
James. 

Empiricism and rationalism are the poles of all philosophy. For 
the generation now occupying the stage of the English-speaking world 
the former has been typified in Herbert Spencer, the latter in Hegel 
revivified or anglicized. For some years past, it is true, these con- 
trasting phases of thought have themselves been undergoing modifica- 
tion ; at any rate their implications have been more fully apprehended, 
and their defects more clearly exposed. There has been a general re- 
action from Hegelianism in any systematic form. Andin the medium 
of logical minds, empiricism has developed into naturalism, with its 
apotheosis of the mechanical world, its paralysis of the free and real 
activity of the human ego, its forfeiture of the belief in the Divine ex- 
istence and government, and its exchange of Christian hopefulness 
for a despairing heart-sickness to which it gives the speculative name 
of pessimism. It is against this system that Professor James directs 
his batteries. Nearly half the book is a direct vindication of religious 
faith. He contends for ‘ real possibilities, real indeterminations, real 
beginnings, real ends, real evil, real crises, catastrophes, and escapes, a 
real God, and a real moral life’’ (Pref. p. ix. ). 

The author fears that many of his professionally trained confréres 
will smile at the irrationalism of this view. But why should they ? 
Why should any one assume that this view is irrational? It is a view 
which the intellect, if it does not establish, does not disown, but rather, 
indeed, points to; and it is absolutely demanded by our moral and 
active natures. But you want the doctrine theoretically established ! 
Well, it rests on precisely the same foundation as our belief in the uni- 
formity of nature, which is the first principle of science. If the one is 
rational, so is the other ; if the one is a guess, hypothesis or vaticination, 
so isthe other. The great point in both cases is that if the doctrine be 
assumed true, it is verified by its fruits—there, in the discoveries of 
physics ; here, in the achievements of moral agents. You shall not, in 
a monomaniac intoxication with your physical postulate, extend it so as 
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to paralyze life, action, and moral interest. These things, says the 
philosopher, are as real as the phenomena of matter ; if your system 
takes no account of them, ifit neglects them, this only shows that you— 
however praiseworthy your devotion to the discovery of nature’s laws 
—are a poor, one-sided, narrow, and sand-blind dogmatist. 

You will at least suspend belief in the moral and spiritual verities ! 
But, in the field of action, doubt is as fatal as downright rejection. 
You cannot, therefore, avoid taking sides. And where, as in living our 
lives, faith in a fact can help create the fact, it is surely absurd, as it is 
impossible, to have faith wait upon scientific evidence. Besides, a 
sound philosophy must make a direct appeal to all the highest powers 
of our natures, and, as Professor James observes at the close of the 
essay on ‘ The Sentiment of Rationality,’ ‘‘ faith, being one of those 
powers, will always remain a factor not to be banished from philosophic 
constructions, the more so since, in many ways, it brings forth its own 
verification ’’ (p. 110). 

I wish I could touch on other essays, the first, which gives its title 
to the book, or the fourth on ‘ Reflex Action and Theism’ or the fifth 
on ‘The Dilemma of Determinism.’ But I must content myself with 
having indicated the general point of view. ‘The seventh, on ‘Great 
Men and their Environment,’ is mainly directed against the leveling 
and de-humanizing philosophy of Herbert Spencer. A great man is 
in civil history what a new variety is in natural history—a ‘ spontane- 
ous variation,’ as Darwin called it, for which we cannot account. 
Professor James has no patience with the teaching that makes every- 
thing of the stage and nothing of the actor. He has revolved, with 
Wordsworth, 


** How much the destiny of Man had still 
Hung upon single persons."’ 


Indeed, in its spirit, aim and outcome, the entire volume may be 
described as a philosophical vindication—and a most successful one— 
of those other lines of the same poet : 


** That Man is only weak through his mistrust 
And want of hope, where evidence divine 
Proclaims to him that hope should be most sure.”’ 


J. G. ScHURMAN. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


lpright Vision. James H. Hystop. Psych. Rev., IV, 2, pp. 142-163. 

Professor Hyslop argues against the assumption that there is something 
unnatural or anomalous in the fact that we see objects upright, though the 
retinal image is inverted. The adoption of the assumption has no doubt 
been largely caused by an unwarranted analogy with touch, where the space 
relations of impression and object are symmetrical. The writer also objects 
to the use of the word ‘upright,’ on account of its association with tactual 
and muscular conceptions. The question should, therefore, be stated thus: 
How do we see things in a certain relation when the retinal image repre- 
sents the inverse relation? ‘The various theories are then examined. The 
theory that we learn by experience to correct the inverted visual impression 
is rejected, because what is learned by each individual could not give such 
an absolute universality of agreement in visual experience. The ocular- 
movement theory is untenable, because it implies that there must be a per- 
ception of uprightness before the ocular movement can have any meaning 
for consciousness at all. All projection theories are nativistic, and only re- 
state the problem they intend to solve. The author's own explanation of 
upright vision is similar to that of Le Conte. Le Conte's law of visible 
direction is thus stated: ‘‘When the rays from any radiant strike the 
retina, the impression is referred back along the ray-line (central ray of the 
pencil) into space and, therefore, to its proper place.’’ Professor Hyslop 
amends it thus: ‘‘ The law of visual direction or reference is that it is in a 
line that is vertical to the surface or point upon which light falls.'" More- 
over, this reference line is only an illustration of the same law in other 
senses, ¢.g., the law of eccentric projection, or the tendency of touch to 
refer a stimulus in a direction vertical to the point of contact. Hence erect 
vision with inverted images is the natural and proper thing, while any con- 
clusion that inversion is not necessary to the present result would contradict 
the law of direction, and create instead of solving a problem. 

STELLA E. SHARP. 
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Images sensitives et images motrices. J. J. VAN BIERVLIET. Rev. Ph., 

XXII, 8, pp. 113-128. 

The aim of this article is to show the untenability of the distinction gen- 
erally made between sensory and motor images; the former being the con 
scious consequents of the excitation of a sensory nerve, and the latter the 
conscious antecedents determining a muscular movement. The writer 
considers first the data of consciousness and experience; and secondly ana- 
tomical and physiological data. (1) Sensory images, whether appearing as 
sensations, memories, or hallucinations, do not differ in form, and introspec- 
tion is often unable to distinguish between them. In all these cases they 
are representations of something seen, heard, tasted, touched or moved. 
A motor image is the anticipated representation of a movement about to 
follow ; but it represents this movement as a/ready accomplished, and hence 
does not differ in form from the sensory image. Further, the distinction can- 
not be said to rest upon a difference of function, for sensory images determine 
the movement before a motor image of the same has been formed. The sight 
of the movements of others acts upon our own muscles. Moreover, experi- 
ments with the dynamometer show that every sensory image produces a 
movement, or the beginning of a movement, in a more or less important 
group of muscles. (2) Physiological laws, and especially the more recent 
theories on the anatomy of the brain, tend to support this view. Every 
peripheral excitation returns to the outer world under the form of a muscular 
movement, either through the inferior centres as a reflex movement, or 
through the projection centres, with the intervention of consciousness, or 
more indirectly through the higher association centres and the projection 
centres. Whatever channel the nervous current follows, it finally issues in 
movement. The conclusion, then, is that it is necessary to regard every 
sensation, every cerebral image, as a quantity of movement. Every 
cerebral image is sensory; that is, the images which represent movements 
represent them as seen, heard, or felt. Every cerebral image is motor, 
because, being a quantity of movement introduced from without the organ- 
ism, it necessarily leaves the organism under the form of muscular contrac- 
tion. According as the quantity of movement which immediately descends 
into the muscles from the projection centres is more or less considerable, 


the image may be said to be more or less motor. 
STELLA E, SHARP. 


Die Krisis in der Psychologie ( Dritter Artikel). R. Witty. V. f. w. Ph., 

XXI, 3, PP- 332-353- 

This is a criticism of Brentano and some of his followers. Brentano's 
doctrine of intentionale /nexistenz is another instance of the spiritualistic 
tendencies in psychology, against which this series of articles is directed. 
Brentano regards representation ( Vorste//ung) and judgment as utterly un- 
like. Experience, however, says nothing of this great dissimilarity. In 
fact, in childhood we do not distinguish between those representations 
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which have objects corresponding to them, and those which have not. 
Brentano's error lies in the fact that, instead of the ‘functional relation’ of 
the individual and the environment, he posits out two disparates, a trans- 
scendent world outside and a transcendent subject within. Brentano's 
theory of the intensity of sensation has a similar source. His arguments 
rest, not on experience, but on pure speculation. As before, he has sepa- 
rated the individual from the environment, and thus has given us a theory 
which belongs, not to empirical, but to rationalistic psychology. His in- 
fluence upon Stumpf is seen in the Zonpsychologie. Stumpf practically 
says: ‘*Sensation does not err; the errors of the subject are the fault of 
judgment.’’ If, however, we refuse to distinguish sharply between repre- 
sentation and judgment, we shall see that the errors are due neither to sen- 
sation nor to judgment, but to inattention, lack of practice, unfavorable ob- 
jective conditions, and the like. Eczew B. Tausor. 
Beitriige zur speciellen Dispositionspsychologie STEPHAN WITASEK. Ar. f. 

sys. Ph. III, 3, pp. 273-293. 

The author seeks to give an account of the different dispositions of the 
mind, and their function. This, he tells us, is not a return to the old 
faculty-psychology ; but rather, the notion of a disposition is a scientific 
hypothesis to explain different modes of psychical activity, and has refer- 
ence to the causal relation between a property of the actual subject (Dzsfosi- 
tionsgrundlage) and its effect (Dispositionscorrelat). lt is the Grundlage 
or the property of the subject that is real, and not the disposition, for this 
depends upon the subject. All agree that consciousness has two distinct 
modes of activity, or dispositions: (1) that of sensation, (2), that of 
memory. ‘The author, therefore, considers them no further, but discusses 
the different kinds of synthesis in complex ideas. The function which the 
disposition plays in complex ideas is generally unnoticed ; for all these ideas 
are looked upon as elementary and, as it were, given in sense. There isa 
a special disposition for all sense perceptions, but it does not account for 
complex ideas. Melody illustrates this. The melody as such is never ‘in 
sensu,’ only the separate tones are ; nor is the melody the mere sum of the 
tones, but a special synthesis of the separate tones given in sense, and it de- 
pends on a specific disposition. It is a fundierter Inhalt. Complex ideas 
can arise in consciousness in two ways: (1) as in the case of melody, the 
simple ideas are presented, and out of them consiousness constructs a con- 
tent or idea ; (2) as in imagination, the content is primarily given, and it 
simultaneously brings associated ideas with it, and thus a complex idea is 
constructed. These two classes of ideas arise in different ways, and are, 
therefore, dependent upon different dispositions. There is still another 
class of complex ideas, which are not simply reproduced in consciousness, 
but are constructed for the first time, as, é.g., a new melody which was 
never heard before. This requires a separate disposition. There are thus 


three dispositions at the basis of complex ideas. 
EpwIn P. ROBINS. 
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The Stages of Knowledge. ALFrEDH. Lioyp. Psych. Rev., IV, 2, pp. 

164-179. 

This article explains the stages of knowledge, sensation, perception, 
conception and intuition, as the emotional devolopment of the principle of 
‘vital spontaneity.’ Stimulus and motive are identical ; the object is the 
objectified part of the subject. In the object we have the perceived world, 
which becomes symbolic or conceptual. Sensation and intuition are limits 
rather than stages of knowledge; sensation is a vital impulse to self- 


expression ; intuition is that impulse fully mediated in an act. 
L. R. ROGERs. 


ETHICAL. 


Aristotle's Theory of Incontinence. W.H. FAtrsrotuHer. Mind, XXIII, 

PP- 359-370. 

Incontinence consists primarily in a struggle between reason and feeling, 
and in the victory of the latter over the former. Consequently, it is not due 
to fallacious reasoning, to incomplete apprehension of the facts, etc. The 
question narrows itself tothe following: What is the actual efficient cause of 
the physical movement? The answer to this solves the problem, how a man 
can do something which he knows at the time to be wrong. The nature of in- 
continence is best exhibited by means of the practical syllogism, which does 
not differ from any other syllogism in form, but in matter, since the minor 
premiss is no mere logical particular, but asserts a concrete ‘moving’ fact 
actually present. Suppose a case in which there is an ‘accidental’ oppo- 
sition of two equally valid and right majors ; as purely intellectual facts, 
neither can ‘move’ the man, but the one in accordance with which he 
knows that at this time he ought #o/to act, is exemplified in some con- 
crete sensible thing before him. This ‘affects’ him physically, raises a 
feeling of pleasure and consequent desire, and arouses an opposition, not 
between the two universal judgments, but between one of them and a 
physical force which ‘drags’ him. The incontinent action is not in itself 
wrong, but only unfitting at the time. It is only when it becomes our duty 
for the moment to do something else that not the major premiss, but the 
application of it becomes ‘ opposed to right reason.’ How then is the in- 
continent man morally responsible, if, in default of that ‘trained habit,’ he 
‘is moved’ along the line of least resistance? The De Anima furnishes 
the answer. Inthe £//ics, Aristotle shows ¢Aatand Aow incontinence takes 
place. The justification of the moral reprobation can be found only in the 
availability of some psychological factor, which, in the supposed case, can 
be attached to the disregarded universal and become as effective as the 
‘sense object’ actually present. Aristotle does not introduce any third 
faculty, nor does he attribute to reason any ‘moving power,’ but recog- 
nizes the fact that, asa matter of common experience, an ‘idea in the 
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mind’ may have a powerful ‘ physical’ effect. Such an ‘idea’ (¢avracua) 
can be introduced into consciousness at the critical moment, and outweigh 
the ‘sense object.’ These ‘ideas’ possess kinetic power, because they ex- 
cite feeling, with consequent desire ; and they excite feeling, because they 
are themselves ‘ decaying relics of sense.’ Although they form the raw 
material of knowledge, they are not originally ‘rational’ elements. As 
these mental images are retained in memory and are available at any time, 
the incontinent man has aid at hand which he leaves unused on his own 


sibility. 
oa aaneeneets A ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


Le socialisme suivant les races. GUSTAVE LE Bon. Rev. Ph., XXII, 7, pp. 

34-52; 8, pp. 159-182. 

The value of individualistic and collectivist principles depends on the 
time and place manifesting them. Socialistic ideas, like institutions, result 
from hereditary mental organization, and cannot pass from one nation to 
another without profound modification. The Latin races have high intelli- 
gence, but have been characterized from the earliest times by deficiency of 
individual initiative and constancy. They have always entrusted their des- 
tiny to the action of government. State socialism is the inevitable outcome 
of the racial character. German socialism is the product of universal mili- 
tarism, the only discipline which can change racial character in so short a 
time. German collectivists are scientific and evolutionary, scorning the 
arbitrary, geometrical constructions of French socialists. Among Anglo- 
Saxons the whole racial tendency is to develop self-control and effective- 
ness in individuals, making paternalism superfluous. In America the worst 
forms of socialism are being preached to masses recruited by emigration. 
A struggle is certain to result, but individualism is certain to prevail. The 
nations characterized by individualism are far outstripping the Latin na- 
tions. Mere political institutions make no difference. In France the pro- 
cess of absorption by the State has been going on for twelve centuries. The 
revolutions never change that. Educational methods are destroying what 
little energy and initiative remain. Taxes are ruining industries and forc- 
ing them into the hands of the State, but the wasteful and complicated 
methods prevailing in the State service prove that the consummation of the 
process means national ruin. Spain, Portugal and Italy are already in the 


last stages, and France is rapidly declining. Anraue Mave 


METAPHYSICAL. 
La relation de la philosophie au movement religieux du temps présent. R. 
EuCKEN. Rev. de Mét., V, 4, pp. 399-418. 


That there is at the present day a widespread religious movement of 
ever-increasing power, is a fact which can not be ignored, and which 
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admits of no superficial interpretation. There must be conditions at the heart 
of civilization which render men newly susceptible to religion. These condi- 
tions are to be found in the revolution of thought resulting from the achieve- 
ments of modern science, in the complications of the social question, and 
in thet problems, old as man, concerning the origin, destiny and meaning 
of human life. We are at a spiritual crisis, and men turn naturally to 
religion for the satisfaction of spiritual longings and as a solace for urgent 
ills. But the modern view of nature as a system of laws, the doctrine of 
evolution, the new conception of history, and the new zeal for historic re- 
search, while they do not endanger the substance of religion, are at vari- 
ance with its traditional form. Modern thought assigns a new position to 
the subject. The line of direction—for ages from object to subject—is now 
reversed. In speculative and practical matters alike, the seat of authority 
is no longer without, but within. Religion must justify itself before the 
scientific conscience, and, in doing this, it needs and may rightfully claim 
the aid of philosophy. The essence of religion, the place which it occupies 
in the integral life, its relation to other domains of thought and activity, 
the conception of life and the idea of the universe which grow out of it— 
these are problems which impose upon philosophy an arduous task, a task 
the faithful fulfilment of which, however, must serve the ends of philosophy 
no less than of religion. The religious problem in general requires a 
nodlogical treatment, which comprehends three principal problems: (1) 
the truth of religion in a universal sense; (2) the truth of a specific religion; 
(3) the significance of the subjective element in religion for the individual 
and for humanity. Much of this inquiry lies within the sphere of philoso- 
phy. Moreover, the fundamental problem of liberty as opposed to neces- 
sity belongs to philosophy no less than to religion. In conclusion, 
philosophy has a work to do in defending the religious thesis against 
religious utilitarianism, even in the refined forms which would seek in 
authority a refuge from doubt, or justify religion as a bond and balm that 


makes for social peace. 
V. F. Moore. 


Les philosophies de la liberte. G. S@AILLES. Rev. de Mét., V, 2, pp. 

162-180. 

The essential feature of a ‘ philosophy of liberty’ is that it takes the idea 
of liberty as a centre of perspective, and considers the world of matter and 
of spirit from this point of view. Since the days of Aristotle, men have 
perceived the difficulty of reconciling liberty with the necessity of the laws 
of logic and nature. Post-Aristotelian thought gave different answers to 
this problem. In medizval thinking the antinomy of freedom and _ neces- 
sary laws takes a theological form. Descartes can hardly be classed 
among the philosphers of liberty, since in his system liberty is subordinated 
to his intellectualism. Kant first generalized the problem, by setting neces- 
sity in the phenomenal world over against freedom as a necessary postulate 
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of the practical reason. The progress of the positive sciences since Kant 
has made the solution at once more difficultand more imperious. Determin- 
ism is a postulate of natural science ; it is implied in its methods. More- 
over, scientific determinism does not stop at the limit which Kant set for it, 
but invades the realm of morals. The philosopher of liberty must meet 
the philosopher of determinism in the open field; he must oppose to a 
universal determinism a theory which recognizes freedom as a principle of 
our being, not inconsistent with the laws of nature and of thought. In 
this spirit the modern defenders of liberty have labored. The determinists 
generalized necessity. Secrétan, Lequier, Renouvier and others have gen- 
eralized liberty. The philosophers of liberty have been true to the spirit 
and function of philosophy. It may be questioned, however, whether to 
oppose pure contingency to mechanism, as some of them have done, is not 
to make it difficult to believe in intelligence and order as manifest in the 


iverse. yr F 
universe V. F. Moore. 


L’ame et la liberté. Cuas. DUNAN, Rev. Ph., XXII, 7, pp. 1-33; 8, 

pp. 129-158. 

Every ethical discussion seems to involve at the outset a conflict with 
science. Morality postulates liberty ; science postulates determinism. 
Treated abstractly, neither can be made to harmonize with the other. If the 
existence of a soul as a free agent is to be vindicated, it must be found 
necessary for the interpretation of phenomena. No phenomenon can be 
fully understood, except as connected with all other phenomena. From 
this it follows that the law of causality and the law of finality are both uni- 
versal, and ultimately identical. If, then, all phenomena are interdepend- 
ent, they presuppose a unity logically anterior to them. This unity posits 
the world of phenomena by an act of spontaneity, which is simply a lower 
form of thought. But it does so only mediately, # ¢., through the indi- 
vidual monads in which it realizes itself; for the order of the universe 
plainly has reference to the existence of individual organisms. Each monad 
posits the universe, as expressive of its manner of being. The objective 
reality of the world is thus rendered secure, and through the multiplicity of 
the monads it is also made permanent. Phenomena are interpreted through 
special applications of the universal laws of causality and finality. The con- 
nections determining a given phenomenon are called its ‘causes.’ The very 
existence of the phenomenon appears, not from its efficient causes, but from 
the ends that it subserves ; hence, perfection is the razson d'étre. Science 
treats only of particular connections, and can never complete its explanation 
of existence ; the ultimate explanation, therefore, belongs to metaphysics. 
The explanation here given involves both determinism and indeterminism. 
Every monad, or soul, is somehow determined by all other monads. From 
this determination arises the morphological law, which requires that every 
organism must strive to realize a type. If this law were absolute, however, 
no new thing could be produced. Interaction takes place, not en d/oc, but 
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between elements ; yet its product is a distinct thing, even as to its elements 
The anterior states of a monad, therefore, produce the posterior states ; 
each state is complete in ‘itself. ‘The law of homogeneity, which demands 
that the separate states be as much alike as possible, contains the deter- 
minism to which the nomad is subject. The diversity introduced by the 
spontaneity of the monad adds the element of contingency. In mental 
phenomena contingency plays a still greater part, for the principles of 
knowledge and character admit of only partial organization, and are, there- 
fore, capable of greater changes. Upon this element of contingency the 
freedom of the will bases itself. The will, or reflective thought, is essen- 
tially of the same nature as unconscious spontaneity, and it rules by oppos- 
ing passion to passion. Its freedom does not conflict with the laws dis- 
covered by science, for science deals with an infinite object, and always 
leaves an unexplained residuum. The laws of nature, since they cannot 
determine integrally what is to happen, are dependent upon contingency, 
to which they are not contradictory, but correlative. Seow one. 


The Relation of Pessimism to Ultimate Philosophy. F.C. S. SCHILLER. 

Int. J. E., VIII, 4, pp. 48-54. 

Logically, pessimism should be taken in a far wider and more fundamental 
sense than is commonly assigned to it. The conclusion that life is not 
worth living may follow from other than hedonistic premisses. Life may 
be condemned not because it has too little pleasure, but because it has too 
little of the other ends which are recognized as good in themselves, because 
it has too little virtue, or knowledge, or beauty, or duration. And un- 
happiness may be the effect, rather than the cause, of the worthlessness of 
life. All these condemnations of life are the result of the application to it 
of some ideal or standard of value. The deeper nature of pessimism con- 
sists in the denial of the value of life, in whatever terms and by whatever 
standards it may be formulated. There are only two alternative attitudes 
to the question of ultimate value or of swmmum bonum, the optimistic and 
the pessimistic; for the agnostic attitude is resolvable into the pessimistic. 
And, since judgments of fact seem psychologically to be rendered possible 
by, and rest on, judgments of value, the question of the value of life becomes 
the ultimate question of philosophy. If philosophy will address itself to this 
question, it will enter upon a new career of influence and prosperity. 

j. S$. 


HISTORICAL. 


Der Wissenschaftsbegriff bei H. Lotze. O. Kress. V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 
3, PP- 3°7-33!- 
This article forms the third of a series, two of which have been already 
summarized in this Review (V1, 6). Lotze is opposed to every kind of ‘ uni- 
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versal method’ in philosophy. His training in natural science prevented him 
from accepting idealistic monism, and his interest in poetry and art kept 
him from materialism. He maintains that no single method will suffice for 
all sorts of philosophical investigations, and that the apparent unity of 
method is illusory. But he offers no proof of this thesis. Morever, his 
insistence that the highest science must unite all particular sciences into a 
a system presupposes a universal method. One of Lotze’s greatest services 
lies in his pointing out that philosophical thought can have no forms 
essentially different from those of ordinary thinking. For Lotze, the object 
of science consists in problems which gradually develop with the progress 
of thought. All the genuine problems of science relate merely to phe- 
nomena. There is an inconsistency in Lotze’s doctrine here. On the one 
hand, he insists that we are concerned merely with phenomena ; on the 
other, he refuses to admit ay questions as to things-in-themselves. Yet 
‘phenomenon’ certainly implies ‘thing-in-itself... Though Lotze limits 
knowledge to phenomena, he holds that we may gain religious truth from 
supersensible impressions. He apparently considers this religious truth as 
a part of science, though it would be more consistent to make it higher and 
more certain than the truths of science. By his failure to find the common 
root of faith and knowledge, Lotze leaves a gap in the system of thought. 
He has no concept of science which is unitary and consistent. The writer 
agrees with other critics in the opinion that Lotze’s writings do not indicate 


different stages of philosophical development. 
ELLEN B. TALBOT. 


Die bewegenden Krifte in Kants philosophischer Entwickelung und die 
beiden Pole seines Systems. FE. Apickes. Kant Studien, I, 1, 2+3, 4, 
pp. 9-60, 161-197, 352-416. 

In Kant's philosophical development two factors are prominent—his 
rationalism and his interest in the problems of rational theology and psy- 
chology. Though Kant starts asa rationalist of the old school, yet the 
proof of the existence of God creates a ferment in his thought. He ap- 
proaches empiricism, but has no consistent empiricaltheory. Even in this 
period his ethico-religious view of the world remains unchanged, though he 
despairs of giving it a scientific basis. About this time (1769) the influence of 
Hume and the problem of the antinomies leads to a change in Kant’s thought. 
A temporary answer is given to Hume in the /naugura/ Dissertation. By 
separating sense and intellect, theology and psychology are restored to their 
former position. About this time, also, Kant intends to write a pure moral 
philosophy, free from empirical principles. From the Dissertation to the 
Critique, Kant deals with the relation of the a priori to objects. To save 
rationalism he denies transcendent knowledge, and recognizes the reverse 
side of a priorism, viz.: transcendental idealism and limitation to experience. 
Thus Kant is forced to separate knowledge and faith. The two forces in 
Kant's development become the two poles of his system. On the one side 
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he strives to re-found science by establishing rationalism, and on the other 
he wishes to protect the religious I! ¢/tanschauung by basing it on practical 
moral faith. That the defence of rationalism is the chief aim of the first 
Critique is shown by the statement of the problem in the Introduction, by 
the proof of the validity of mathematical science in the Asthetic, and also 
by the clear statement of the problem in the /ro/egomena. And the most 
important positions of the Analytic can be harmonized only when we put the 
rationalistic tendency in the foreground. The Mefaphysische Aufangs- 
griinde, with its doctrine of matter and motion derived from pure reason, is but 
the completion of the Transcendental Deduction. In the Dialectic, idealism 
and the limitation of knowledge to experience play the chief 7é/e, but even 
here these are necessary presuppositions both of Kant's moral philosophy and 
of the faith side of his system. The contradictions with respect to the thing- 
in-itself can be explained only by distinguishing between Kant as a man 
and Kant as a logical thinker. That the second Critigue is_ration- 
alistic is shown by the fact that Kant attempts to parallel the two 
Critiques, thus overlooking the difference between the ‘ought’ and the 
‘must.". Kant demands universality and necessity in morals. The law 
must be necessarily commanded. It must be known and proved a frior?, 
and must even work a friort. The rationalistic tendency in the third 
1) Critique has been expressed by Kant himself. He wished to add another 
tai department to the system of rational knowledge, and he admits that the 
chief difficulty is to find universality and necessity in the most subjective of 





i } all phenomena, namely, feeling. The counter-pole of Kant's system is faith. 
i i Dr. Adickes points out the contradictory and hesitating way in which Kant 
M| 1) deals with the postulates of practical reason. The proof of these postu- 
ha ; lates cannot be logical, but must be found in the subjective necessity 
} } } which we feel for assuming their existence. The conflict results from 


Kant's logic, on the one side, and his individual needs and wishes, on the 
other. His rationalistic tendency extends into the region of faith. He 
did not thoroughly grasp the personal character and subjective origin of 
true faith, for this would not have been for him a sufficient support for 
morality and religion. The two poles of his system may be viewed as pole 
y and counter-pole, and both are equally justified. Kant's pure theoretical 
) a interest is undeniable ; it shines forth on every page of his writing. But 
| , .) the faith side of his philosophy owes its origin to the influence of practical 
iW needs. The summit of the system is ethical. It is this practical tendency 
ti which unites the two parts of the system into a whole. Looking at Kant 
‘| as a man, we may say that knowledge is the expression of his understand- 
/ 
' 
4 


ing, faith the expression of his heart. 
W. MANAHAN. 


—= 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


L' opposition universelle. Essai d'une théorie des contraires. Par G. 

Tarpe. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1897.—pp. 445. 

[he author has here presented an exhaustive study of the subject of 
opposition. His general view of life reminds one of Emerson's philosophy 
of ‘compensation.’ The world is to both a sphere of balanced forces 
and nicely adjusted mechanisms. There is everywhere the perpetual 
ebb and flow, night and day, heat and cold, inspiration and respiration, 
systole and diastole, convex and concave, good and evil. According to M. 
Tarde the idea of opposition contains as one of its essentials the character- 
istic of neutralization or equilibration, such as the relation of acid to alkali, 
poison to antidote. Such a relation in logic would be called a contrary 
rather than a contradictory opposition. The contradictories, M. Tarde in- 
sists, are not truly opposed, as obscurity and light, silence and sound, the 
void and the full ; for the one is simply the absolute negation of the other, 
without implying a positive force operating in an opposite direction. Nega- 
tion, in other words, is not opposition. The idea of opposition must, there- 
fore, be more precisely determined, and to this end the author gives the fol- 
lowing definition : ‘‘ When two variable terms are such that one is not able 
to be conceived as becoming the other, except upon the condition of passing 
through a series of variations ending in a zero state, and thence passing 
through a corresponding grade of variations in the opposite direction, the 
two terms thus related are opposed.”’ 

A criticism of the definition thus given by the author seems to me 
to be in point, namely, that there are terms truly opposed which do 
not have a zero state between them. This may be rudely illustrated in the 
phenomena which are expressed by the so-called ‘law of error,’ or ‘curve 
probability,’ where opposition is indicated by variations from the normal in 
opposite directions, quite as well as by variations from the zero state, such 
as variations from a normal height, above and below, or in vital statistics 
variations more or less from the average, the normal death rate. M. Tarde 
in one of his illustrations acknowledges that the zero is not always a real 
zero state, as in the variations of plant or animal life from a definite type, 
the type being regarded as the zero state. Passing through a veritable zero 
state is not, therefore, essential to the idea of opposition. 

M. Tarde gives a classification of the various kinds of opposition to 
which, in his exposition and illustration, he adheres very consistently through- 
out this work. He distinguishes between opposition based upon form, and 
opposition based upon matter. As regards the form, he divides opposition 
into radial and linear ; the radial again into centrifugal and centripetal, the 
former, as in the rays of sound-waves, proceeding from a centre, and the 
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latter, as in the gravitation of molecules of matter, towards acentre. Linear 
opposition is always polar, as in magnetism and kindred phenomena. Ac- 
cording to matter, opposition may be regarded as qualitative or serial, and 
as quantitative. By a qualitative opposition, the author would indicate a 
reversion of the order of a given series, as a theme or phrase of music 
played in the reverse order of notes, or geological strata conceived as de- 
posited in a reverse order. In such opposition it is difficult to conceive 
how the one series passes through a veritable zero point in passing to the 
same series experienced ina reverse order. (uantitative opposition divides 
again into opposition of degree, more or less, and opposition of force- 
either mechanical or logical, that is, where either physical or psychologica| 
forces are so related as to neutralize each other. The author discusses the 
various kinds of opposition as illustrated in the spheres of mathematics 
and mechanics, in the oppositions of biology, and especially in psycho- 
logical and social life. It is in the latter, psychological and social opposi- 
tion, that M. Tarde is most interested and most interesting. He finds that 
the main phenomena of psychology may be regarded as manifesting 
affirmation and denial, on the one hand, and attraction and repulsion of 
desires, on the other. In the sphere of cognition every perception implies 
a judgment which in turn is an affirmation, and every affirmation becomes 
definite only as there is a corresponding denial ; so also in the sphere of 
feeling there is continually the opposition to be noted between desire and 
repulsion, its natural complement. In the social life we find the correspond- 
ing ideas of truth and value forming the incentives to activity and the ground 
of relations between man and man, the true with its affirmations and de- 
nials, the idea of value with its accompanying desires and repulsions, giving 
use to the complicated net-work of interests and motives underlying the 
restless struggle for existence. In war there is found preéminently both 
physical and social opposition in clash of beliefs and of desires. There is, 
however, an evolution of justice and morality which becomes a force in 
society to offset the strength of the martial spirit, and to check the unneces- 
sary prevalence of war and other forms of social opposition. And in 
general, the author insists that adaptation is a factor which we must take 
into account as well as opposition. Sympathy and coéperation in the 
life of society insure a progress which, under the sway of a universal oppo- 
sition, would fail of realization. M. Tarde very staunchly insists upon the 
recognition of sympathetic coéperative forces amidst the warfare of interests 
and the rivalry of competition. The optimistic view of society—its possi- 
bilies and the hope of their realization—constitutes the chief merit and charm 
of this valuable treatise. The author's point of view is a most pleasing 
one, as he lays special stress upon the practical bearings of the speculative 
problems which he discusses, in the light of progress and the constructive 
forces in society. 
Joun GRIER HIBBEN. 
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The New Psychology. By E. W. Scriprure, Director of the Yale Psy- 
chological Laboratory. London, Walter Scott; New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, i897, pp. xxiv + 500. 

This volume, like the author's 7hinking, Feeling and Doing, is an intro- 
duction to modern psychology ; but while the former was meant to appeal 
to ‘‘the average unscientific reader,’’ this work is meant as a serious contri- 
bution to scientific literature. Dr. Scripture seeks to explain ‘‘just what 
the new psychology is,’’ and, while not attempting to cover the whole field 
of investigation, to bring out the fundamental principles and salient facts 
of the experimental work which has been developed in this century. 

The first of the five parts into which the volume is divided is headed 
‘Methods,’ and contains an exposition of the general nature of observa- 
tion, statistics, measurement, and experiment, with references to their em- 
ployment in psychological research. In Part II, under ‘Time,’ we have 
chapters on standards of time, time of sensation, of volition, of thought, as 
well as on time estimates, rhythm, time influence (memory etc.), and suc- 
cession in time (association experiments). Part III, ‘Energy,’ con- 
taining 11 chapters, deals with a miscellaneous list of subjects, among 
others, energy of voluntary effort, fatigue, movement, pain, feeling, sound, 
color. In the fourth part, the various forms of space, bodily, tactual, etc., 
are taken up. In the last part, headed ‘ Past and Present,’ we are pre- 
sented with a historical account of the origin and present state of the new 
psychology. The book is richly supplied with illustrations, which include 
reproductions of photographs, diagrams of apparatus, and curves to illustrate 
graphically methods and results. 

The book is, on the whole, an able and vigorous presentation of psy- 
chology in its most modern form. It is interesting and original both in 
arrangement and statement, and bears witness throughout to the fertility 
and ingenuity of Dr. Scripture’s activity in the work of psychological in- 
vestigation. The emphasis which he lays on the ‘ new,’ as contrasted with 
the ‘old,’ psychology is such as might be expected from one who has ap- 
plied the experimental method with success as he has done, and who, 
appreciating the growing wealth of concrete, exact information that is being 
gathered by the use of this method, rightly sees in this a proof of its great 
importance in building up a real science of mind. 

The volume offers little of direct interest to the student of general phil- 
osophy. It will, however, have its value in helping to make clear the 
division often obscurely drawn between scientific psychology and the 
philosophy of mind. To the student of natural science, on the other hand, 
it should be of distinct service in offering convincing proof of the applica- 
bility of strict scientific methods to the investigation of mental phenomena 
and their relations. It ought also to assist in making plain the fact that 
experimental psychology does not entirely, or even chiefly, consist of an 
account of the structure and functions of the brain and sense organs. 
When, however, we ask what is the contribution to psychology the answer 
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is not so easy. The author, in his zeal to avoid vain theorizing, has been led 
to neglect the task of introducing system into the rich variety of concrete facts 
and results. ‘‘ We here have nothing to do,"’ he says in one passage ‘*‘ with 
the usual distinction between sensations as elements of mind, percepts as 
compounds, etc.’ This rejection of the ordinary analytic procedure is car- 
ried through consistently: we are to use words like sensation, feeling, 
emotion, etc., ‘‘in the meanings implied in common speech."’ This sounds 
dangerously like an appeal to the plain man’s judgment in the choice of 
terms and concepts. But we are told also that ‘‘ we shall find all the facts 
of mental life in their proper places, and, I venture to hope, in connections 
more natural and intelligible than when arranged to suit a particular scheme 
of classification.’ These connections are found in Part II, in the grouping 
together under ‘ Time’ of chapters on the objective time relations of mental 
phenomena and on our subjective estimates of time (without further expla- 
nation than the remark, ‘‘ Having measured our thoughts in terms of time, 
let us measure time by our thoughts,’’) and in bringing together under the 
concept ‘energy’ the very varied list of subjects already mentioned. We 
learn that ‘‘ we must start from energy as a prime factor in any intelligible 
treatment of mental life." But what precisely this energy is, how it differs 
from what we know as the sense of effort, and what specially intelligible re- 
lation is given to sensations of movement, pain, feeling and color sensation, 
when treated under this heading, are points which Dr. Scripture does not 
make clear. 

In criticising the selection and arrangement of matter presented, one must 
remember that the author expressly limits his treatment. But even with 
thisin mind, one cannot help feeling that Dr. Scripture has shown a certain 
lack of perspective. The prominence given to the Yale Laboratory, and to 
the work of its director, seems hardly advisable. Details of apparatus and 
experiments are presented sometimes in a way which may tend to make 
them more prominent in the mind of the reader than the end for which 
they are devised. In the chapter on color, the Young-Helmholtz theory is 
presented as if it alone held the field ; Hering’s theory is not even men- 
tioned. One point more may be noticed. The illustrations form a valuable 
feature of the book ; but in several cases they are presented without ade- 
quate explanation, and, in such a form, they can do little else than distract 


the reader's attention. 
W. G. SMITH. 


System der Philosophie. Von WiLheLM Wunpt. Zweite umgearbeitete 

Auflage. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1897.—pp. xviii, 689. 

It is doubtful whether this work, which first appeared in 1889, has yet 
received the recognition in the English-speaking world which its im- 
portance demands. So far as | am aware, it is the only complete ‘ system" 
of philosophy which has been produced during the present generation- 
And it has still further claims to respectful consideration. (Quite apart from 
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the deservedly great repution which its author has attained in the fields of 
psychology and ethics, the System der Philosophie pursues the method by 
which alone, as it seems to me, fruitful philosophical results are to be 
gained. ‘The author takes his stand, that is, upon what has been estab- 
lished regarding the nature of man and the world by the investigations of 
the individual sciences. The problem of philosophy is then to unite the 
results obtained from these various fields of inquiry into a harmonious 
system, assigning to each group of facts its proper place, and giving 
to each its proper value. It is, of course, evident that this task is a 
supremely difficult one ; but a glance at the table of contents of the book 
before us will serve to show how thorough is the attempt which has been 
made. In addition to the Introduction, which discusses the problem of 
philosophy and its relation to the particular sciences, the following are the 
main divisions of the book: (1) Thought ; (2) Knowledge ; (3) The Con- 
cepts of the Understanding ; (4) Transcendental Ideas ; (5) Fundamental 
Points of the Philosophy of Nature ; (6) Elements of Philosophy of Mind. 

The alterations in the present edition, the author states, have for their 
object to remove misunderstandings to which the work in its original form 
gave rise. These changes are found mainly in the second, fourth, and fifth 
divisions of the book, and affect only the treatment of a few minor points. 
The titles of a few paragraph headings have been changed, but in general 
the order and treatment of topics remain unchanged. About twenty pages 


in all have been added to the length of the volume. 
et. 


Untersuchungen zur Phaenomenologie und Ontologie des menschlichen 
Geistes. Von Dr. G. Crass, Ord. Professor in Erlangen. Leipzig, 
A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg Boehme), 
1896.—pp. 238. 

The aim of the author is to give, first, a description of the phenomena 
embraced under the concept ‘soul’ or ‘spirit,’ and secondly, to give an 
ontological explanation of the same. The subject of the inquiry is indi- 
cated by the word Gezs¢. This includes those phenomena which we call 
spiritual, and is distinguished on the one side from See/e, which he uses 
as the equivalent of ‘mind.’ On the other side, it is distinguished from 
the idea of an objective spirit, or a God, in which all personal distinctions 
are lost. Between these two fields of inquiry, the objective and the sub- 
jective spirit, there is another field, which contains what he calls the con- 
tent of history. By this he means history not as a record of human 
events, but history as the movement and development of great ideas and 
systems of thought. History in this sense is the product not merely of 
empirical conditions, but also of the free action of the spirit. His inves- 
tigations are concerned chiefly with the relation between the content of 
history and the individual spirit. The attitude of the individual toward the 
system of thought may be affirmative or negative, and systems of the 
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thought both depend for their development upon the attitude of the 
individual, and react upon it. Upon the lower plane, that of mind as 
a part of nature, the ruling motive is feeling, the satisfaction of a want 
( Bediirfniss), conformity to environment ; on the higher plane of spirit, it 
is the ascent to a system of thought and the search after absolute truth. 
This higher life he defines as personal, in distinction from the lower, which 
is individualistic. On the higher plane the individual identifies himself 
with the system of thought, and his ascent is not determined by empirical 
conditions. The constitutive moments of the personal spirit are thought 
and the ego, and the union of these two represents the really existent. 
Nature, as the sequence of merely empirical facts, has only an inferior 
reality. Mind, as a part of nature, has also a reality inferior to that of 
spirit ; but, as capable of being brought under the ideas of the spirit (Kant’s 
Lernuft-/deen), it is potentially spiritual. Spirit, then, as the union of 
thought and the ego is particular, and the difference of systems of thought 
is due, therefore, as much to the peculiarity of personal spirits as to the 
historical conditions. Finally, the doctrine of thought and the ego, as 
constituting the highest reality within our knowledge, offers a basis for 


postulating the immortality of the soul or the personal spirit. 
WARNER FITE. 


Experience, a Chapter of Prolegomena. By the Rev. WILFRID RICH- 

MOND. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1896.—pp. 64. 

The object of this admirable little essay in epistemology is to bring 
philosophy back to experience, as its only satisfactory starting-point. 
‘* Philosophy now finds the testimony of experience discredited. Its en- 
deavor is futile, unless the credit of its sources is reéstablished. The cur- 
rent doctrine taught is that, whatever else experience may afford us, it 
cannot give us the knowledge of reality. The purpose, then, of this 
‘Chapter of Prolegomena’ is to deal with this initial obstacle to the 
progress of philosophy, the doctrine that we cannot know"’ (Preface). 
Agnosticism or phenomenalism rests on the theory that knowledge begins 
with what is given in sensation, given to the mind or subject of knowledge 
by the object or thing known. This theory so separates the mind and 
reality as to make their real connection in knowledge difficult to conceive. 
But the truth is that the starting-point of knowledge, the elementary datum 
of experience, is a feeling of reality which is unconscious of the distinction 
between self and thing, and contains both in unbroken unity. This 
original feeling may be ‘described; it cannot be ‘expressed.’ Its 
language would be ‘adverbial’ or ‘interjectional,’ not predicamental. 
Philosophy has confused ‘‘ feeling itself, feeling as it is felt, and feeling as 
it is recalled and described in an intellectual judgment'’ (p. 24). ‘* The 
Kantian criticism showed that the ‘given’ sensation owed all its content 
to the activity of thought, bringing this sensation into those relations with 
other sensations without which it is a mere indeterminate datum "* (pp. 30- 
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31). ‘Asa matter of fact, there is no such thing as this sensation or ap- 
pearance represented by the judgment, ‘I have a feeling’"’ (p. 34). 
‘ The first act of the perceptive consciousness, again, does not produce a 
judgment of the type, ‘I have a feeling,’ ‘I see an appearance of white,’ 
but of the type, ‘There is a white thing '’’ (p. 36). ‘* Knowledge arises, 
then, from a feeling in which we self-conscious subjects, as lookers on, 
may see the presence of a ‘subject’ of the feeling consciousness, and of 
an ‘object’ by which the feeling consciousness is modified; but the feel- 
ing, as felt, is neither subjective nor objective. And knowledge itself 
begins when a perception arises from this feeling, in which the subject 
and object, latent in feeling, have started into distinction from one 
another'’ (p. 37). This is the author's answer to the question, Can we 
know reality? ‘‘ There is no bar to our knowledge of reality in the fact 
that knowledge takes its birth from a state of consciousness in which 
subject and object, mind and reality, are indistinguishably one; nor yet 
in the fact that the first step in the development of knowledge sets them 
face to face with one another as interdependent and correlative factors in 
experience’’ (p. 38). On this view, ‘‘the world we know resumes its 
place as real. We can start from experience as it stands. We are not 
forbidden to think that it is what it appears to be—the revelation of 
reality ’’ (p. 39). What this reality is, is briefly suggested in the closing 
pages of the essay. ‘‘It is the task of philosophy to take the most typi- 
cally real reality of experience, the intimate knowledge of personality, 
realized through the threefold faculty of personality itself, as the standard 
of our apprehension of experience as a whole’ (p. 64). By reason of its 
extreme brevity, the present essay is calculated rather to whet than to 
satisfy the appetite of the sympathetic reader, who will look forward with 
considerable expectation to the further discussion of these problems which 
Mr. Richmond hopes soon to offer. J. S. 


Nature et moralité, Par CHARLES CHABOT. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1896.— 

pp. 287. 

This work is a contribution to the zsthetics of morals. For the writer 
heroism is the type of all virtue, cowardice of all vice. In modern theories 
of ethics there is a contradiction between the one form of morality, obliga- 
tion, and its manifold content ; and it is as a means to the solution of that 
problem that the author offers this book. In the first part, which treats of 
the form of morality, the source of obligation is considered. This is not to 
be found in any heteronomous principle, either religious or metaphysical, 
nor yet in social compulsion. Nor does it arise from any such autonomous 
sources as feeling or a mysterious practical reason. The true autonomy is 
discovered in the theoretical reason, in the exercise of which the moral sub- 
ject becomes conscious of himself and his limitations, and imposes upon 
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The second part deals with the content of morality. The good cannot 
be identified with the agreeable, the useful, or the true. The good can be 
adequately conceived only as a form of the beautiful. In effect the assimi- 
lation of the two terms is accomplished by the easy syllogism, ‘‘ Courage 
is beautiful, and all virtue is a form of courage."’ The author main- 
tains that many advantages follow from treating ethics as a branch of 
zsthetics. Without detracting from the authority of duty, such a treatment 
permits us to reconcile all the conflicting theories which identify the good 
with the agreeable, the useful, and the true ; for all these conceptions have 
this in common, that they are all summed up in the beautiful. It also dis- 
cards the chimera of a rigorous and logical science of morality. Further, 
it resolves the antimony of the form and content of morality, and makes it 
possible to reconcile nature and morality. 

In the third part, which treats of the relation of ethics to metaphysics, 
this reconciliation is attempted. But, as the author underestimates the 
dualism of nature and morality, he has a comparatively simple task in 
merging them. On the one hand, nature devotes all its forces to the ser- 
vice of morality, it always tends to morality ; and, on the other hand, 
morality is a great creative power, producing a new nature. 

T. W. Tayvor, JR. 


Oeuvres de Platon. Traduites par Victor Cousin. Seconde édition par 
M. Barthélemy-Saint Hilaire. Paris, Félix Alcan; Hachette et Cie., 
1896.—pp. vi, 412. 

This is the first volume of Cousin’s famous translation of the Dialogues 
of Plato, re-edited in the second edition by Barthélemy-Saint Hilaire. It 
contains the first tetralogy of Thrasyllus: Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and 
Phzedo, and an introductory essay by the editor on the philosophical and 
historical significance of Platonism. This initial volume was prepared for 
the press shortly before the death of Barthélemy, when he was already 
ninety years of age, and posthumously published under the direction of his 
literary executor, M. René Millet. 

Cousin died in 1867. Early in January of that year Barthélemy visited 
him in Cannes, in the mild climate of which they had planned to spend the 
winter together. In one of their conversations, Barthélemy called Cousin's 
attention to the need of a new edition of his translation of Plato. At that 
time Cousin was much occupied with other studies, especially with the re- 
vision of the twelfth edition of his //istoire générale de la philosophie. More- 
over, he had put aside his studies in Plato in 1840, when they had been 
interrupted by work in the modern period of literature and philosophy and 
jn public education. He felt, therefore, that to return to a revision of this 
work would require the expenditure of a year in preliminary studies. It 
was for this reason that he begged Barthélemy thirty years ago to under- 
take the revision, for which he considered himself less well prepared. Bar- 
thélemy, however, was at that time an exceedingly busy man, interested in 
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public affairs, and already committed to the completion of his Aristotle (the 
thirty-second and last volume of which he lived to see issue from the press) 
by promises made to the public. As soon as the translation of Aristotle, 
his life-long labor of love, was finished, he told Cousin, he would undertake 
the revision of the translation of Plato. This constituted Barthélemy's 
right and title to prepare the second edition. The promise, however, made 
to Cousin in 1867, was not fulfilled for twenty years, on account of pressing 
civic duties and the demands of his Aristotelian studies. As soon as he 
could lay these aside, he turned at once to fulfill the long-standing promise. 
According to the original announcement (1822, the first volume was pub- 
lished in the same year) of his translation, Cousin had planned, in addi- 
tion to introductions to the several Dialogues, a volume of essays on the 
life of Plato, the authenticity and chronology of the Dialogues, and on the 
Platonic philosophy and the history of its influence. According to the same 
announcement, the work was to be published in nine volumes. It was, 
however, finally published in thirteen volumes (the last one containing the 
Platonic apocrypha) and was completed, excepting the introduction to cer- 
tain Dialogues, including the Aepudlic and Jimaus, in 1840. Cousin then 
turned his attention, as we said above, to the general history of philosophy 
and to literary biography, and his translation of Plato continued unrevised 
for fifty years. It must be said, however, that the translation was such a 
tour de force, in literary finish as well as in precision of rendering, that 
there was no urgent need of revision, and Barthélemy has really made very 
few alterations in it. Where he has made changes—and they are mostly 
confined to slight alterations in phrase—the text has gained somewhat in 
accuracy, while it has lost in spirit and epigram. Barthélemy has also 
added here and there a brief footnote, supplemented the introductions, and 
supplied the essay of fifty pages above mentioned, Socrate et Platon ou le 
Platonisme. He regards the classification and chronology of the Dialogues 
as largely a matter of taste, concerning the settlement of which we have 
no criteria even approximately incontestable, while concerning the life of 
Plato we have very little that is authentic. For these reasons, with a sound 
conservative judgment which has always characterized him in his Aristote- 
lian studies, Barthélemy has declined to busy himself with those subtle 
problems in the Platonic ‘higher criticism’ which have long absorbed most 
of the Platonic scholars, and has devoted himself to the exposition of the 
moral and speculative verities in Socratic thought. One will not find here 
much that is new, but one finds a refreshing sanity and lucidity. What he 
says on the Socratic character, Plato's political ideals, and his adverse 
criticisms on the dialogic form of writing, furnish valuable new matter for 
the initial volume of the second edition. He had not hoped to make more 
than a beginning in the revision. It will not be easy for the publishers to 
find a scholar so well equipped for correcting the remaining twelve volumes. 
It is to be hoped that with reasonable time the work will be carried skil- 
fully and thoroughly to its completion. France is not so well off for the 
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general reading of Plato as the English-speaking world, with its masterful 


Jowett, or Germany, with Miiller and Schleiermacher. 
w&, &. 


Religions of Primitive Peoples. By Danie. G. BRINTON, Professor of 
American Archeology and Linguistics in the University of Pennsylvania. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1897.—pp. xiv, 264. 
Professor Brinton has long since earned the right to be listened to upon 

the subject of primitive religions. This little work, admirable for its con- 
ciseness and lucidity, is made up of six lectures, of which the first two dis- 
cuss the method of study and the origin of religion, the next three deal 
with the three forms of early religious expression—the word or myth, the 
object, and the rite, while the last treats of the lines of development. In 
the chapters dealing with the object and the rite, Dr. Brinton has ad- 
duced in an interesting way sufficient evidence to prove that the religious 
customs of widely separated peoples may have a common psychical source. 
His interpretation of the myth may not meet with the same general 
acceptance. In one place (p. 101), he says that the strange power attrib- 
uted to words is due to their being ‘‘intense psychical stimulants,’ while 
in another place (p. 91) they are said to be ‘‘the very efflux and medium 
of the divine power itself."' These two statements do not seem to be in 
entire harmony, since in one case the word is regarded as ultimate, while 
in the second case it is said to be representative or suggestive. When the 
medicine-man utters his curse, it is not the simple word that withers but 
the word of the medicine-man. When the huge carved head in New Zealand 
‘* spake and by the might of its words slew all who approached it"’ (p. 92), 
the power of the word must be found in the mysterious character of the 
carved head. If so, the word and the object which gives meaning to the 
word do not stand upon the same level of religious expression. Further, 
if it be admitted that to the similarity of the word for light (yekkhaih) to the 
yelp (khaih) of the fox is to be ascribed the myth that ‘‘ the fox was the ani- 
mal who first called for the light, and by the magical power of the word 
obtained it '’ (p. 116), it must also be held that this myth, resting as it does 
upon a formed language, is a wholly artificial product, and cannot be an 
expression of early religious feeling. 

Dr. Brinton has rightly sought for the origin of religious feeling in the 
human mind, and is enabled by means of the distinction between conscious- 
ness and sub-consciousness to deal sympathetically with all religions, how- 
ever primitive. At the same time his references to the ‘sub-liminal con- 
sciousness ' are in some cases hard sayings. ‘‘ The idea of the superhuman,"’ 
he says, ‘‘is developed from the unconscious human powers of mind"’ (p. 
60). ‘‘ Man owes less to his conscious than to his sub-conscious intelli- 
gence, and of this religion has been the chief interpreter’’ (p. 227). 
‘* There can be no question of the irreconcilable conflict between religion 
and science. They arise in totally different tracts of the human mind, 
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science from the conscious, religion from the sub- or unconscious intelli- 
gence. ‘Therefore, there is no common measure between them"’ (p. 231). 
‘Religions are at all times in antagonism to universal ethics, to general 
rules of conduct, and to objective knowledge’’ (p. 232). ‘‘Artand religion 
have this in common that they make a study of perfection’’ (p. 235). 
While it will be readily agreed that the total consciousness is not the same 
as explicit thought and will, it will be more difficult to extract the admis- 
sion that between two sides of consciousness there is so profound a division 
that what is true and good for one is false and bad for the other. It might 
also be asked what is the substance of the perfection said to be aimed at by 
religion and art, if it is devoid of goodness and truth. As Professor Brinton 
has maintained that ‘‘the psychic origin of all religious thought is the 
recognition, or, if you please, the assumption that conscious volition is the 
ultimate source of all force"’ (p. 47), we may still further ask for an expla- 
nation of this unholy alliance between the conscious and the sub-conscious. 
But neither a dubious compromise nor open hostility between thought and 
feeling is required of the view that, though religion, thought and action are 


different, they are all branches of one psychical stem. 
S. W. Dypbe. 


The following books have also been received : 


The Evolution of the Idea of God.. By GRantT ALLEN. New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1897.—pp. x, 447. 

Social and Ethical Interpretations of Mental Development. By Professor 
JAMES MARK BALDwin. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897.—pp. 
XIV, 574. 

The Religion of the Future. Translated from the French of M. Guyavu. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1897.—pp. xi, 543. 

Ethics. By WitHeLM Wunpr. Vol. 1: The Facts of the Moral Life. 
Translated by JuLIA GULLIVER and E. B. TiTcHENER. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897.—pp. xii, 
339- 

Popular Scientific Lectures. By Professor Ernst Macu. Translated by 
Tuomas J. McCormack. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1897.—pp. viii, 382. 

The Study of City Government. By De tos F. Witcox. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1897.—pp. xiv, 268. 

Darwin and After Darwin. By G. J. Romanes. III, Post Darwinian 
Questions. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1897.—pp. viii, 
181. 


Sleep. By MARIE DE MANACEINE. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1897.—pp. vii, 341. 
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The Principle of Teleology in The Critical Philosophy of Kant. By D. 
R. Mayor. Thesis presented to the Faculty of Cornell University for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Ithaca, Andrus & Church, 1897. 
—pp. vi, 100. 

Berkeley's Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. By S. C. BAN- 
ERJ1, M.A., LL.B. Second Edition. Indian Press, Allahabad, 1897. 
—pp. ii, 160. 

lhe Living Substance. By GWENDOLEN F. ANDREWS. Supplement to 
The Journal of Morphology, Vol. X11, No. 2. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1897. 
—pp. 176. 

Etudes d° histoire dela philosophe. Par Emice Bourrovux. Paris, Alcan, 
1897.—pP- 443- 

la vie, mode de movement. Par E. PREAUBERT. Paris, Alcan, 1897.— 
pp. 310. 

la personne humaine. Par L’appe C. Pat. Paris, Alcan, 1897.—pp. 
401. 

Comment naissent les mythes. Par PAUL REYNAUD. Paris, Alcan, 1897. 
—pp. Xx, 249. 

la Religion de la science et de f esprit pur. Par J. StTRADA. Tome 
Second. Paris, Alcan, 1897.—pp. xii, 578. 

Nietzsche und seine Weltanschauung. Von KR. SCHELLWIEN. Leipzig, 
Alfred Janssen, 1897.—pp. 44. 

Die Rechtlichkeit. Von Dr. A. E. ELEUTHEROPULOS. Ziirich, Verlag 
von Cesar Schmidt, 1897.—pp. xlvii, 168. 
tettriige sur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. UWerausgegeben 
von CLEMENS BAEUMKER und GEORG VON HERTLING. Band II, Heft 
II. Miinster, Verlag der Aschendorffschen Buchhandlung, 1895.—pp. 
51. 

Zur Psychologie des Erkennens. Non Gustav WoLFr. Leipzig, Wilhelm 
Engelmann, 1897.—pp. 34. 

Psychologie. Von Dr. F. HARMS, aus dem handschriftlichen Nachlasse des 
Verfassers herausgegeben von Dr. Hernrich Wiese. Leipzig, Th. 
Grieben's Verlag, 1897.—pp. xii, 204. 

Kollektivmasslehre. Von Gustav THEODOR FECHNER. Herausgegeben 
von G. F. Lipps. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1897.—pp. x, 482. 








NOTES. 


We greatly regret to chronicle the sudden death, on November tgth, of 
Professor Calderwood, who has occupied the Chair of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh for the last thirty years. Henry Calderwood 
was born at Peebles (the birth-place of his Glasgow colleague, Professor 
Veitch) in 1830. As an undergraduate at Edinburgh, he came under the 
influence of Sir William Hamilton, in whose classes he was a distinguished 
student. From 1856 to 1868, the year of his appointment as professor at 
Edinburgh, he was minister of a Glasgow congregation, acting also from 
1861 to 1864 as Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and 
in 1866 as in/erim lecturer to the class of Moral Philosophy in that Uni- 
versity. The attention of the philosophical public was first called to the 
future professor by his publication, in 1854, while still a theological student, 
of The Philosophy of the Infinite, a searching criticism of the Hamiltonian 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge in its theological application. The 
book represented a return to the older and more characteristic tradition of the 
Scottish school, from which Hamilton had moved in the direction of Kantian 
agnosticism. Inasecond and enlarged edition, published in 1861, Professor 
Calderwood included an examination of Mansel’s Limits of Religious 
Thought, which had been published in the meantime. It was doubtless to 
this work that his election to the Edinburgh Chair, in succession to Pro- 
fessor Macdougall, was chiefly due. The other prominent candidates were 
Dr. Hutchison Stirling, the late T. H. Green, of Oxford, Professor Flint 
and Professor Laurie, all of whom have since been recognized as leaders of 
philosophical thought. Professor Calderwood’s success as a philosophical 
teacher is well known. He was remarkably successful in enlisting the in- 
terest and sympathy of his students, and his candor and geniality in the 
class-discussions of his views were not the least of his claims to popularity. 
His Hand-book of Moral Philosophy, published in 1872, has been widely 
used as a text-book in America, and has run through some twenty edi- 
tions. It represents the Intuitional ethics of the Scottish school, and has 
been an effective instrument in the propagation of that theory. Professor 
Calderwood’s other publications are 7he Relations of Mind and Brain, 
1879, now in its third edition ; -wo/ution and Man's Placein Nature, 1893, 
of which a second edition, largely recast, appeared in 1896; Zhe Rela- 
tions of Science and Religion, 1881, the Morse Lectures, delivered in 1880, ° 
at Union Theological Seminary ; and a revision of Fleming's Vocabulary 
of Philosophy, 1876, which was republished, after further revision and 
almost entire reconstruction, in 1887 and 1894. He has more than once 
contributed to the pages of this Review. Hibs last literary undertaking was 
a little volume on Hume for the Famous Scots series, which was suffi- 
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ciently near completion to admit of publication. Professor Calderwood re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL. D. from the University of Glasgow in 1865. 
No record of his career would be complete which omitted mention of his 
varied practical activities as a man and a citizen. His prominence in the 
public life of his own city is indicated by the fact of his appointment as 
chairman of its first School Board and his recent nomination as a candi- 
date for Parliament. The same public spirit characterized all his relations 
to the University and to his students. Inthe death of Professor Calder- 
wood the traditional philosophy of Scotland loses another of its worthiest 
and most consistent representatives. As the mention of his works shows, 
his chief interest during the later years of his life lay in the interpretation 
of the results of biological investigation in their bearing upon philosophy 
and religion. 

Mr. J. H. Muirhead has been appointed Professor of Philosophy and 
Political Economy at Mason Colege, Birmingham. Mr. Muirhead is the 
author of 7he Elements of Ethics and editor of the ‘ Library of Philosophy.’ 

George T. Kemp, M.D., Ph.D., has accepted the Professorship of Philoso- 
phy in the University of Illinois. 

Dr. E. Meumann, late assistant in Professor Wundt's laboratory, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor at the University of Ziirich. 

The Chair of Philosophy at Lehigh University has been filled by the 
election of Mr. Langdon C. Stewardson. Mr. Stewardson is a graduate 
of Kenyon College, Ohio. 

J. A. Leighton (Ph.D., Cornell) has been appointed Lecturer in Philos- 
ophy at Hobart College. 


